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PHILOSOPHY IN POLAND 
AN INTRODUCTION 


OLISH philosophy has a special standing in the bisected world 

because the position of Poland differs profoundly from that of 
the Soviet Union in the intellectual field. Polish philosophy is not 
Marxistically integrated, although it is cultivated in a land which 
is supposed to be ruled in accordance with the principles of dia- 
lectical materialism. If Polish philosophy enjoys a much higher 
reputation in the international community of scholars than Soviet 
philosophy, this is due partly to its relative freedom of expression 
but especially to Polish achievements in the field of logic. The 
leading Polish philosophers are not Marxists, although Poland has 
an influential Marxist philosophical wing. On the other hand, 
Polish philosophy differs markedly from Continental philosophy in 
that it has no existentialistic branch and knows no ‘‘crisis’’ men- 
tality. On the whole it continues in the traditions of neo-posi- 
tivism established in the period between the two world wars. 

It is possible to set a date for the beginning of modern scientific 
philosophy in Poland. It began when Kazimierz Twardowski, a 
disciple of Franz Brentano in Vienna, took over, in 1895, the chair 
of philosophy at the University of Lvov in the Austrian part of 
Poland. Poland had philosophical thinkers before that—adherents 
of Hegelianism, of a Romantic and patriotic ‘‘messianism’’—but 
no philosophical school with a continuous philosophical tradition. 
The oldest Polish University, that of Cracow (founded in 1364), 
was dominated by idealists and Catholic thinkers. In the Polish 
Academy of Sciences, founded at Cracow in 1873, there were at that 
time three philosophers of note—the idealists Kremer and Cieszkow- 
ski and a member of the Papal Academy in Rome, Pawlicki. A 
number of Polish intellectuals, especially in the Russian part of 
Poland, supported the positivistic ideas of Auguste Comte, Her- 
bert Spencer, and F. A. Lange, but they held no university chair. 
The Russified university of Warsaw had a Polish philosophical 
idealist as a teacher—Henryk Struve. Another Polish philosopher, 
the Platonist Wincenty Lutoslawski, started his career in the far-off 
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Russian Kazan university. Mauryey Straszewski, in Poland, 
cultivated religious metaphysics. 

This was the picture before Twardowski appeared on the stage. 
He was a pupil of the famous school for the Austrian nobility at 
Vienna, the ‘‘Theresianum,’’ before studying philosophy at the 
University of Vienna under Franz Brentano. It was the latter’s 
ideas that Twardowski introduced in Lvov. Thus the school of 
Lvov established by him was a branch of German philosophy on 
Polish soil. Twardowski’s importance was not that of an original 
thinker but of a great teacher and organizer. He introduced into 
Polish philosophy scientific spirit, rigor, and precision of thought. 
Averse to relativism and scepticism he leaned more toward idealism 
than materialism, and so did most of his pupils. There are some 
parallels between events in Poland and in Germany. Just as Ed- 
mund Husserl—another pupil of Brentano’s—went to Germany 
to introduce scientific ‘‘rigor’’ into German philosophy, so Twar- 
dowski returned to Poland in 1895 to become a reformer of Polish 
philosophy. He did not, however, fight psychologism as Husserl 
did; he even founded the first psychological laboratory in Poland. 
In 1904, on the 100th anniversary of Kant’s death, he also founded 
the Polish Philosophical Society, the first of its kind in that 
country. 

The school of Lvov was the mother of the school of Warsaw. 
The logical studies that flowered in Warsaw after the first world 
war originated in Lvov. The link between them was formed by 
the chief of Polish logicians, Jan Lukasiewicz of Lvov. He was 
the founder of mathematical logic in Poland, so that it has been said 
that all who are working in Poland in the field of mathematical 
logie are either pupils of Lukasiewicz or pupils of his pupils. 
Lukasiewicz was himself a pupil of Twardowski and became a 
Docent of philosophy at the university of Lvov in 1906. When 
the university of Warsaw was reorganized and repolonized during 
the world war, Lukasiewicz moved to Warsaw in 1915 and stayed 
there with short interruptions (he was also minister of education in 
the Polish republic) until 1939, when the Germans occupied Poland, 
closed all universities and secondary schools, and prohibited even 
Polish scholars from using the libraries in their own country. 
Many were killed outright or sent to concentration camps. Twen- 
ty-eight university teachers were shot by the Nazis in Lvov alone, 
and are now honored by a memorial erected at the University of 
Wroclaw (Breslau), the present successor of the University of 
Lvov, which now belongs to the Soviet Ukraine. An air bomb hit 
the apartment of Lukasiewicz in Warsaw in 1939 and destroyed 
it with all his belongings, books, and manuscripts. Lukasiewicz, 
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who was an honorary doctor of the University of Minster ( West- 
phalia), fled to Miinster, where the logician Heinrich Scholz, his 
personal friend, taught. He tried to leave for Switzerland, but 
could not achieve this purpose during the war. Only afterwards 
did he succeed in leaving, first for Switzerland and then for Ireland, 
where he became professor of mathematical logic in Dublin. There 
he died in 1956, 78 years old. 

It was in Warsaw that Lukasiewicz succeeded in interesting the 
philosopher Stanislaw Lesniewski in symbolic logic. Lukasiewicz 
worked in the field of the propositional caleulus, he was interested 
in many-valued logic, and he commented on the logic of Aristotle 
from the standpoint of modern logic. LesSniewski was interested 
in logical antinomies and in the theory of sets, he worked out a 
calculus of names which he called ontology, etc. The originator 
of semantics in mathematical logic was their common pupil Alfred 
Tarski (now in the United States). Both Lukasiewicz and Les- 
niewski were in the first place philosophers, while Tarski is also 
a professional mathematician. It is owing to the work of these 
three men that Heinrich Scholz, in his history of logic, called 
Poland ‘‘ein Hauptland logistischer Forschungen.’’ Sometimes 
Tadeusz Kotarbinski, the Nestor of Polish philosophers (Stanislaw 
Lesniewski passed away long ago) and president of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences in Warsaw, is also mentioned among the 
logicians of the Warsaw school. But although he is a logician and 
popularized the teachings of mathematical logicians, he does not 
consider himself a specialist in this field. He is interested in the 
semantics of natural languages and in epistemology. He calls his 
own theory—which is close to the physicalism of the Vienna Circle 
—‘‘reism’’ or ‘‘concretism’’ or ‘‘somatism.’’ The last phase of 
this theory is described by Kotarbinski in an article in the philo- 
sophical journal Studia Filozoficene, No. 4(7), 1958, under the title 
‘‘The Developmental Phases of Concretism,’’ in a summary in the 
following way : 


The trend which is here called concretism was originally called reism. It has 
developed from the criticism directed against treating properties as objects 
of a certain kind. That criticism has led the author to the conviction that 
it is only things, i.e., physical objects that can be located in time and space, 
which exist in the basic sense of that word (hence also the term: somatism). 
Grammatical nouns which are not names of things are, from the concretist point 
of view, apparent names (e.g., such names as ‘‘property,’’ ‘‘relation,’’ 
‘fevent,’’ ‘‘situation,’’ ete.). In developing his system the author availed 
himself of the system of logic formulated by the late Stanislaw LeSniewski. 
Confrontation of somatism with the reism of F. Brentano has revealed the 
difference between the author’s monistic and materialistic concretism and 
Brentano’s dualistic doctrine of substance which follows in the path of Des- 
cartes. Brentano admits the existence of both material concretes and concretes 
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having the characteristics of spiritual substances. A consistent development 
of concretism has led the author to radical reism which states that statements 
referring apparently to immanent representations are in fact statements about 
external objects, and to imitationism in relation to the theory of psychological 
statements which in the author’s opinion are statements about external objects, 
extraspective statements which, however, express imitative reactions: they 
express behavior which should be the behavior of the individual to whom the 
given psychological statement refers. 

Concretism has to defend itself against the objection that it formulates 
its theses in syntactically inconsistent statements, e.g., when it is maintained 
that no property is an object, whereas the term ‘‘property’’ cannot be mean- 
ingfully used as the subject or the predicate of a simple individual sentence if 
the copula is used in its basic sense. The reply is that the sentence ‘‘no 
property is an object’’ is understood not as the negation of the sentence ‘‘ some 
property is an object’’ but as a metaphysical statement stating the meaning- 
lessness of the latter sentence. Another objection is often being raised by 
experts in the set theory who assert that it is impossible to interpret in the 
concretist way statements referring to the sets of sets. The author realizes 
the difficulties which concretism has to face to defend itself fully and main- 
tains that the minimum program of that trend—i.e., the endeavor to reduce all 
sentences to sentences free from apparent names—asserts itself against all 
objections. 

Despite the terrible losses sustained during the second world 
war, the closing of the universities, and the death or emigration of 
so many scholars, Polish philosophy reémerged in 1945 with its 
continuity preserved and logical studies as prominent as ever. The 
universities of Lvov and Vilna were lost, but those of Lédz, 
Wroclaw, and Torun were added, along with a state university in 
Lublin where a Catholic university already existed and continued to 
function. The head of the Polish logicians was now Kazimierz 
Ajdukiewicez, one the immediate pupils of Twardowski, professor 
at the University of Warsaw, and editor of the journal Studia 
Logica, devoted mainly to mathematical logic. This periodical in- 
cludes articles in Western languages written by Polish scholars. 
Ajdukiewicz was already close to the neo-positivists and a supporter 
of conventionalism before the war. He published after the war a 
book, ‘‘Philosophical Problems and Currents,’’ critical of idealism. 
The most prominent among the younger mathematical logicians in 
Poland is Andrzej Mostowski, who worked in 1948-49 in The In- 
stitute for Advanced Studies at Princeton. After his return to 
Poland Mostowski declared (see Ruch Filozoficeny, Vol. XVII, No. 
1-3, 1949) that America was now the center of logistic studies. 

An outside observer might gain the impression that Polish 
philosophy sprang from the head of Twardowski—a little against 
his will—in full logistical armor, like Pallas Athene from the head 
of Zeus; but as a matter of fact the flowering of symbolic logic in 
Poland between the wars paralleled the activities of the Vienna 
Circle, was related to the teachings of Russell and Whitehead, to 
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those of Ludwig Wittgenstein, and to the Society for Scientific 
Philosophy in Berlin under Hans Reichenbach, and was influenced 
by Gottlieb Frege and E. Schroeder. The German models were 
quite marked in this field as well as in others. Tadeusz Kotarbinski 
stressed this affinity in a study on Polish philosophy published in 
the Thirties.* 


After the end of the war Polish philosophy seemed to pick up 
where it left off in 1939 and to settle down in its old course until, in 
1951, Marxism became its central problem. The Communist gov- 
ernment of Poland tried to secure for Marxism the exclusive posi- 
tion it enjoyed in Soviet Russia, but in Poland there were no 
prominent Marxist theoreticians, as there were in Russia and in 
Germany. The leading Polish Marxist, Adam Schaff, a native of 
Lvov like so many other philosophers, was a younger man and then 
a homo novus in Polish philosophy. There were and there are no 
other Marxists of note in Poland. Adam Schaff himself described 
the plight of Marxism in Polish philosophy at that time in an il- 
luminating interview published at the end of 1953 by the Russian 
philosophical journal Voprosy Filosofii. 


He sees three periods in the development of Marxist philosophy in Poland. 
In the first, 1945-1948, ‘‘bourgeois’’ philosophy, composed of the following 
currents, dominated in Poland: neo-Thomism backed by the departments of 
theology of the universities of Cracow and Warsaw and the Catholic university 
of Lublin; the Lvov-Warsaw school of neo-positivism initiated by Professor K. 
Twardowski; the school of Wladyslaw Tatarkiewicz which united elements of 
neo-Kantianism, Machism, ete. Subjective sociology, also called micro-soci- 
ology, led by Florian Znaniecki now in the United States, dominated in 
sociology. There were four bourgeois non-Marxist philosophical journals and 
only the university of Lédz had a section of Marxist philosophy.—In the second 
period, after 1948, a ‘‘Higher Party School’’ was founded in Warsaw and a 
section of Marxist philosophy opened at Warsaw university——The main changes 
occurred, however, in 1951, when the Congress of Polish Science was held. 
Teachers of Marxist philosophy were introduced into the philosophical sec- 
tions. The non-Marxist philosophers considered obvious reactionaries and 


1 Tadeusz Kotarbitiski published an excellent article on Polish philosophy 
in Slavische Rundschau, Fiinfter Jahrgang, 1933, Nr. 4, p. 218. This maga- 
zine, which ceased publication long ago, was edited in Prague and published 
by Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin and Leipzig. In addition, Kotarbiriski 
published an article, ‘‘La Philosophie dans la Pologne Contemporaine,’’ in 
Synthéses, no. 137, Oct. 1957, 12™° année, Woluwe-St. Lambert-Bruxelles. 

Professor Wladyslaw Tatarkiewicz published a longer study on Polish 
philosophy in a series of pamphlets dealing with the history of sciences in 
Poland and published by the Polish Academy of Sciences in Cracow (purged 
and re-organized by the Communist government in Warsaw). 

In addition the Polish scholarly journals such as Nauka Polska, Mysl 
Filozoficzna, Studia Filozoficzne, and Ruch Filosoficzny carried a number of 
articles dealing with historical aspects of Polish philosophy. This material is 
very extensive and cannot be mentioned here. 
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enemies of people’s democracy were removed; others were assigned to sections 
of formal logic where they could not influence the ideology of the pupils. An 
Institute for the Preparation of the Scientific Cadres began its work with two 
sections of dialectical and historical materialism, and of the history of the 
philosophy of government and of philosophy of law.—A new quarterly led by 
proven Marxists, Mysl Filosoficzna, was founded and the classical works of 
philosophy in Polish translations began to be published, newly edited and 
provided with introductions. The Communist philosophers are led by the 
directives of the Party. 20 volumes of the works of Lenin and 13 volumes of 
those of Stalin were published in Polish. The Polish Marxists are encouraged 
to write original works but they meet with great difficulties because the only 
Polish material they could use are works of ‘‘bourgeois’’ philosophy which do 
not agree with Marxist methodology. Investigations are conducted concerning 
a history of Polish progressive philosophical thought going back to the 13th [!] 
century. Attempts are made to convert bourgeois sociologists and philosophers 
to Marxism or to unmask them. They are invited to discussions in Mysl 
Filozoficzna. As a result a number of younger scholars, especially docents, went 
over to the Marxist side. 


To this authentic interpretation of events by Adam Schaff 
I would add that the silenced non-Marxist philosophers got their 
retirement benefits and were permitted to write but not to publish 
their works. Among them was the eminent historian of philosophy 
in Poland, the above-mentioned Tatarkiewicz. The logicians were 
left unmolested. The selection of the classics of philosophy was 
made without party bias, although the editor of the collection, Irena 
Kronska, has Marxist sympathies. She is a pupil of the prominent 
phenomenologist and disciple of Husserl, Roman Ingarden, pro- 
fessor at the University of Cracow, who is also a pupil of Twardow- 
ski. Women play a more important role in Polish philosophy than 
in other countries. Among them are the learned Irena Gromska, 
who translated the Nicomachaean Ethics of Aristotle; the logicians 
Janina Kotarbinska (wife of Tadeusz Kotarbinski) and Maria 
Kokoszynska; the historian of ethics and sociologist, Maria Os- 
sowska, wife of the sociologist Stanislaw Ossowski; the teacher at 
Cracow University, Izydora Dambska ; the Marxist Helena Eilstein ; 
ete. 

The editor-in-chief of the Marxist MySl Filozoficena was Adam 
Schaff and one of the members of its editorial board was Leszek 
Kolakowski, one of the ablest men of the younger generation. 
Schaff is a fertile writer and published among other things ‘‘The 
Concept and the Word,’’ ‘‘Introduction to Marxism,’’ ‘‘On the 
Question of the Marxist Theory of Truth,’’ and ‘‘The Objective 
Character of Historical Laws.’’ Schaff is a critic of the theories 
of science of Windelband and Rickert and their distinctions between 
‘*Geisteswissenschaften’’ and natural sciences. 

When Wladyslaw Gomulka came to power in 1956, profound 
changes took place in Polish philosophy. The attempt at forcible 
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Marxization of Polish philosophy was given up. The retired 
‘*hourgeois’’ professors were reinstated. The publication of non- 
Marxist writings was resumed. Thus Tatarkiewiez could publish 
the third volume of his ‘‘ History of Philosophy’’ and just recently 
the first volume of his ‘‘ History of Aesthetics,’’ valuable scholarly 
works. Tatarkiewiez received his philosophical schooling in Ger- 
many but was also in touch with the Lvov school of philosophy. He 
was and is professor at the university of Warsaw. 

As the new liberal policies took effect, Mysl Filozoficzna ceased 
publication in 1957 and was followed by the bi-monthly Studia 
Filozoficzene. While the editors of both journals were more or less 
the same persons, the editorial policies were markedly different. 
MySl Filozoficzna stated as its program, in 1951, 
the struggle for the permeation of Polish science with the Marx-Lenin world 
view; creative development of Marxist philosophy in close contact with the need 
of practice; popularization of the bases of Marxist thought and action among 
the broadest masses; struggle against the remnants of idealism which hamper 
social progress, against bourgeois philosophy, against the destructive phi 
losophy of imperialism. 

All this sounds militant. As against this Studia Filozoficzne 
stated programmatically (1957) that the journal would publish 
contributions traditionally belonging to the philosophical disciplines, namely, 
in the fields of the history of philosophy, logic, epistemology, methodology and 
theory of sciences, theory of morals, aesthetics, theory of culture. The journal 
is interested in the problems of various sciences, of natural and humanistic 
sciences insofar as they have philosophical significance. It wants to open its 


columns to various vital currents and philosophical styles of the present time 
within the limits of rigorous scientific correctness and rational thinking. 


This program was fully implemented. The journal carries an in- 
teresting conglomeration of non-Marxist and Marxist articles. 
There were other symptoms of the Gomulka thaw. Kazimierz 
Ajdukiewiez, for instance, published in Nauka Polska (Polish 
Science) an article where he defended vigorously the freedom of 
science and warned especially against the imposition of any tactical 
party line on science. Adam Schaff mellowed considerably. He 
lectured in 1958 as guest professor in Belgrade. Leszek Kolakow- 
ski, who became editor-in-chief of Studia Filozoficzne, published in 
1957 a book ‘‘Worldview and Everyday Life’’—a collection of 
articles printed in 1955 and 1956—where he states in the preface: 
The observations contained in this booklet are prevalently although not exclu- 
sively devoted to the degenerate forms of Marxist thought that have under- 
mined and destroyed the creative cultural values and the inspirational power of 
this doctrine; to a critique of a nihilistic, primitive concept of philosophical 
controversy; furthermore of a drill sergeant’s concept of intellectual education ; 


to the critique of a conception of morals as a tool of great historical processes 
(in the article entitled: ‘‘The End Justifies the Means’’); to a critique of a 
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police-like theory of freedom; to a critique of a vulgar interpretation of culture 
according to a scheme. . . . One article criticizes the really not very Marxist 
concept of philosophy as a methodology or synthesis of sciences. Another one 
tries to present humanism as a theory of morals, namely, on the basis of a 
critique of the Catholic worid view; another one tries to describe the main 
characteristics of one of the forms of socially effective irrationalism: anti- 
semitism. Finally, the last one which gave to the book its title tries to point 
to the possibilities of a contribution of philosophy to the conduct of a mean- 
ingful life. 


It might be added that such critical and polemical articles are 
by no means typical in Polish philosophy but reflect the particular 
individualism of their author. 

Kazimierz Twardowski founded in Lvov a journal Ruch Filo- 
zoficeny (Philosophical Movement) interesting because of its in- 
formative contents: a bibliography of philosophical publications in 
the whole world, biographies of Polish and foreign philosophers, 
and data about the personal composition of departments of phi- 
losophy in Poland. Its publication was suspended from 1938 to 
1948 and then again 1951-1958. It has now been resumed under 
the editorship of the most faithful pupil of Twardowski, Tadeusz 
Czezowski, professor of philosophy in Torun, and a logician. 

The Polish philosophical diet was always a little unbalanced 
in that the non-logical branches—ethies, aesthetics, ete.—were 
meagerly provided for. On the non-logical side of the fence is the 
already mentioned prominent supporter of phenomenology, Roman 
Ingarden, who published long before the last war in German ‘‘ The 
Literary Work of Art’’ (Halle a/S.). After the war the Polish 
Academy of Sciences published, in 1947 and 1948, his standard 
work, ‘‘The Argument about the Existence of the World,’’ which 
deals with the question of philosophical idealism and realism. 
These two volumes are some 1100 pages long; a third one dealing 
with problems of causality is in preparation. As Ingarden is an 
opponent of positivism and is using—at least basically—Husserl’s 
method, his position in Polish philosophy is rather original and 
unique. As one of the not too numerous Polish aestheticians he 
published, in 1958, ‘‘ Aesthetic Studies’’ in two volumes. Ingarden 
is a consistent opponent of aesthetical relativism. He states in his 
great epistemological work that he began it in 1918 when he saw 
that he could not agree with the basic idealistic position of Husserl. 
He worked on it alone and unaided during the war, when Polish 
scholars had no access to their libraries, at a time when ‘‘an un- 
shakable moral basis’’ was necessary if one was to master the trials 
of a war in the form which it assumed in Poland. 

Maria Ossowska, née Niedzwiedzka, a pupil of Tatarkiewicz 
and Kotarbifski, works in the field of ethics, but only from an 
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empirical, historical, and sociological point of view. She is in- 
fluenced by the ideas of Max Weber. She has written ‘‘The Basis 
of a Science of Morals,’’ a theory of moral values and norms; and 
a psychology of morals entitled ‘‘Motives of Behavior.’’ In her 
last work, ‘‘Bourgeois Morals,’’ Benjamin Franklin appears as the 
paradigm of specifically bourgeois morality. Two other types of 
bourgeois morality are mentioned, one represented by the Italian 
of the Renaissance period, Alberti, and the other by the writer of 
the French Enlightenment, Volney; but in the former bourgeois 
morality has elements of feudalism and of love of art, while it is 
tainted by hedonism in the latter, so that in both cases there is a 
lack of ‘‘purity’’ of the bourgeois mentality as it appears in 
Franklin. We see here that, to her, bourgeois morality is a class 
phenomenon. She considers ethics as an empirical science that 
investigates social phenomena. 

Here it may be mentioned that the husband of Mrs. Ossowska, 
the noted sociologist Stanislaw Ossowski, recently published a book, 
‘*At the Bases of Aestheties,’’ which is considered as one of the 
best books written in Poland on this subject. 

Catholic philosophy is represented in Poland by Stanislaw 
Swiezawski. 

The future of Polish philosophy depends on political develop- 
ments; but the intellectual climate of Poland has been at all times 
during the last 15 years more liberal than in Russia, and it is a 
safe guess that, left to themselves, the Poles would continue their 
intellectual independence because it squares with their national 
traditions. \ 


Max Riser 
New York City 


TRIBUTE TO KAZIMIERZ TWARDOWSKI ON 
THE 10TH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS DEATH IN 1938* 


ORE than half a century has passed since Twardowski took 
over, in the autumn of 1895, his duties as professor at the 
University of Lwéw, and 10 years have passed since his death. 


1 This is a slightly abbreviated version of the introductory article of the 
book by Tadeusz Czezowski entitled ‘‘ Philosophical Prelections’’ (Odcezyty 
Filozoficzne) published by the Scientific Society in Toruti (Towarzystwo 
Naukowe w Toruniu), Contributions of the Philologico-Philosophical Division, 
Vol. VII, Part I (Prace Wydzialu Filologiczno-Filozofieznego, Tom VII, 
Zeszyt I). The translation, from the Polish, is by the special editor of this 
issue of the JOURNAL. 

Tadeusz Czezowski is the editor of Ruch Filozoficzny, created by Kazimierz 
Twardowski and mentioned in the text. 
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Fifty years are a long period, and we have lived to see since then 
two changes of philosophical interest: one occurred in Twardow- 
ski’s lifetime; the second one—after his death—was brought about 
by the last war, although it was already prepared during the 
pre-war period. The end of the 19th century was the period of 
psychology in philosophical investigations. This was perhaps an 
echo of the principle already prevalent in the 18th century that 
a critique of cognition should have as its foundation the analysis 
of its genesis. This echo was strengthened by the fact that 
psychology was then a philosophical discipline which could boast 
of its greatest achievements concerning the scientific method of 
inquiry and its results. This dominant position of psychology 
in the philosophical disciplines appeared in the form of psycholo- 
gism, i.e., the conception that psychology is the basic science of 
all sciences in the sense that the subject matter of all other sciences 
is given to us in mental phenomena and should therefore be 
investigated from a psychological point of view and by applying 
psychological methods and laws. Thus, for instance, logic was 
considered by psychologism as a discipline whose subject matter 
is mental processes occurring in reasoning; its task is the formula- 
tion of the laws of correct thinking. The determination of the 
object of investigation of physics was also to be achieved by the 
analysis of the psychical process of observation and by the detection 
of the objective elements within it ; aesthetics and ethics were often 
identified with the psychology of feeling and will; and similarly 
the humanistic sciences were considered as divisions of applied 
psychology. 

It is well-known that this state of affairs underwent profound 
changes in a short time thereafter: psychologism collapsed and 
psychology itself experienced a crisis in its concepts and methods 
in different directions. As a result we saw a new face of 
psychology, a renewal of its experimental methods, an attempt 
at a new determination of its subject matter and of its tasks. 
The collapse of psychologism was connected with a fundamental 
transformation of the bases of mathematics and logic; a new 
grasp of the essence of these sciences reached great depths; they 
had a flowering never before experienced. The result of all this 
was a phenomenon analogous to the previous psychologism, namely, 
a logicism in philosophy, i.e., the conception which attributes to 
logic the dominant role in philosophical speculation just as psy- 
chologism attributed it to psychology. This was the position 
of the Vienna Circle and of its neo-positivistic continuators, un- 
doubtedly the most prominent and liveliest center of philosophical 
thought between the wars. 
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The period in which we now live shows once more a radical 
change of direction in world view; a turning away from philo- 
sophical minimalism—to use the term coined by Tatarkiewicz— 
toward maximalism. Dialectical materialism is winning new 
positions, the Neo-Thomist movement is increasing in size and 
organization, and along with them existentialism develops, linked 
with the German Lebensphilosophie of the previous decades. 

These two turning points, the first of which occurred already 
in Twardowski’s life-time, suggest the question as to the position 
of his own philosophical work in view of the changes mentioned. 
We shall find an answer if we are aware that he recommended as 
against both these extremist doctrines—positivistic minimalism 
and ideological maximalism—aAristotelian moderation. His per- 
sonal scientific sympathies were closer to minimalism, but after 
having abandoned his former psychologistic position, he came 
forward—especially in his article on symbolomania and pragmato- 
phobia—against too far-reaching logicistic tendencies. As to 
metaphysics, we should mark his words pronounced at the 25th 
anniversary of the Polish Philosophical Society in 1929 *: ‘‘ Who 
would deny that the need of a philosophical world- and life-view is 
ever stronger... ? This question is undoubtedly most important 
to anybody who considers the traditional religious conceptions as 
insufficient and does not want to walk through life thoughtlessly. 
But is it proper for an organization possessing and desiring to 
preserve its scientific character, devoted exclusively to a methodical 
work of inquiry, to spread some philosophical—that is metaphysi- 
cal—world views? ... Does not scientific critique forbid the ac- 
ceptance and the spreading of ideas pretending to have a definitive 
answer to the most difficult questions that can occur to man?... 
It seems that there is an unsurpassable abyss between a philosophi- 
cal, i.e., a metaphysical world view and science’’ (p. 8). 

But let us continue to quote: ‘‘. . . the relationship of the 
philosophical world view to science is not as simple as its opponents 
sometimes assume’’(p.9). ... ‘‘The metaphysical systems present 
themselves, it is true, as unscientific ideas, but at the same time as 
pre-scientific concepts, i.e., as concepts which science should not 
condemn or treat disdainfully without exception. There might 
be some truth in these unscientific world- and life-views that only 
requires scientific elaboration to exhibit its whole importance .. . 
and it is the special sciences that perform this task according to 
their range of interests. In achieving this scientific formulation 

2 Memorial Volume of the Polish Philosophical Society in Lwéw 12 IT 


1904-12 II 1929, Lwéw 1931, page 1 and following (Ksiega Pamigtkowa 
Polskiego Towarzystwa Filozoficzenego we Lwowie). 
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of such ideas—metaphysical at the start—the special sciences 
codperate on the structure of a scientific world- and life-view 
because the creators of the metaphysical doctrines are themselves 
aiming at such a scientific view insofar as they consider in their 
insights the results of the special scientific inquiries. Thus a 
certain reciprocity arises: the special sciences cull ideas, concepts, 
and theses from the metaphysical systems, and the latter get them 
back from the special sciences in a scientified form. As this 
process develops, the philosophical world- and life-view will emerge 
more and more from its unscientific and prescientific state and 
gradually approach the scientific world- and life-view. It will, 
however, only approach it, because the evolutionary process 
sketched above will never reach its limit .. .’’ (pp. 13-14). 

Far from all extremism, Twardowski chose as his own field 
the fundamental questions of the theory of science in general. 
The most important among these were: the distinction of the act, 
of the contents, and of the object of ideas (Vorstellungen), the 
relationship of these contents to the object; the structure of the 
content of concepts; the relationship of the act to its creation in 
the mental and psychophysical fields; the relationship of a state- 
ment to its verbal utterance. 

The author himself considered these fundamental works of 
his, in aceordance with his primary psychologistic position, as 
psychological—which, however, they are not because they en- 
compass no inquiry leading to the formulation of inductive psy- 
chological laws founded on any considerable observational 
material. They are rather contributions to the general theory 
of knowledge and as such they have withstood successfully the 
test of time. Their premises and results are in accord with the 
results of a methodology based on contemporary logical theories. 
Twardowski’s idiogenic theory of judgment corresponds to the 
assumption of contemporary logic that the theory of sentences is 
the basic one. His analysis of the ‘‘concept,’’ which divides it 
into an indefinite fundamental idea and a presented judgment, 
may be translated into assertions about propositional functions as 
the modern analogues of ‘‘concepts’’ in older logic. As for his 
distinction between the mental activity and the psychophysical 
result of such an act, this has become one of the fundamentals of 
the theory of humanistic sciences. 

But the influence exercised by Twardowski on our philosophical 
life is by no means reducible to the theoretical results of his 
scientific work. He acted most powerfully as an academic teacher 
and organizer. When he took over his chair in Lwéw, very many 
philosophical influences met on our soil: German neo-criticism, 
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which was known and propagated in its various shadings, the 
English positivism of Mill and Spencer, and the empirio-criticism 
of Avenarius, to mention only the most important ones. That 
none of them became as fruitful as the Brentano tradition brought 
to us by Twardowski can only be explained by the personal activity 
which he developed in the two mentioned directions. Twardowski 
created in Poland a native philosophical style by his own example 
and his teaching activities; and he was able to implant and to 
spread it far beyond the circle of his pupils and those whom he 
influenced personally. 

Twardowski’s teaching was based on the premise that 
philosophical inquiry is a scientific one and should satisfy the 
requirements of scientific critique and rigor... . 

Twardowski taught effectively by his own example and devised 
an ensemble of didactic means that became a permanent feature 
of the teaching of philosophy at the Polish universities. If we 
adopt those didactic methods today, we are not always aware that 
it was Twardowski who introduced and to a great extent created 
them himself. ... He organized on Polish soil the first philo- 
sophical seminar and the first psychological laboratory.... His 
organizational activity in the field of philosophy was an extension 
of his university career. . . . Twardowski founded the Polish 
Philosophical Society in Lwéw as the first organization of this 
kind in Poland. He came into elose contact with Wladyslaw 
Weryho, the founder and editor of Przeglad Filozoficeny (Philo- 
sophical Review); he initiated the publications of the Polish 
Philosophical Society, thus providing a framework for creative 
scientific work . . . and a possibility of publishing it. The Polish 
Philosophical Society became an expression of Polish philosophical 
opinion; it organized it in concert with similar associations, 
representing Polish philosophy at home and abroad. Soon—also 
due to the initiative of Twardowski—Polish philosophical meetings 
took place—at first together with Polish physicians and natural 
scientists and then in the period between the two wars, independ- 
ently, as the largest organizational form of our philosophical 
life. Finally, we must mention apart from this the journal Ruch 
Filozoficeny (Philosophical Movement), which was founded by 
Twardowski and directed by him until his death, as a native 
organizational form of Polish philosophical thought. Its task was 
information about philosophical events in Poland and in the 
whole world, .. . Ruch Filozoficeny performed faithfully this task 
of uniting people through information and contributed perhaps 
most to that coherence in the Polish philosophical domain which 
is the merit of the whole activity of Twardowski. 
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Let us look now—when we are rebuilding Polish scientific 
life—after the cataclysm of war—at the new and old universities 
and the philosophical societies working along with them. We shall 
see that in all of them, in Warsaw, Cracow, Poznan, Wroclaw, 
Lédz, Lublin, Torun, the pupils of Twardowski or the pupils of 
his pupils are active and that they even constitute, in many uni- 
versities, the majority of teachers of philosophy. Even the very 
terrible experiences which our Nation had to go through did not 
destroy the continuity created by the activity of Twardowski. 
Therefore I may perhaps repeat here what I said ten years ago 
at a memorial meeting in the Aula of the University of Lwéw: 


‘*In order to understand the results of the activity of Kazimierz 
Twardowski, we must consider the state of philosophy in Poland 
at the end of the 19th century. It developed in unconnected 
centers. The tradition of Romantic philosophy had died but 
there was nothing to replace it. Polish philosophical students, 
educated for the most part abroad, brought from there ideas 
which they tried to transplant into our soil, but there was no 
internal continuity of philosophical inquiry because a native school 
of philosophy was lacking. It was Twardowski who created one 
(and I want to mention that the first one to use the term ‘‘the 
school of Twardowski’’ was Wladyslaw Weryho in the article 
“‘A Decade of ‘Przeglad Filozofiezny,’’’ Przeglad Filozoficzny, 
Vol. XI, 1908, page iv). 

‘*This school was ready when we regained independence and it 
was strong and sound to such an extent that it became dominant 
not only in the newly created posts of philosophical activity in 
the whole of Poland but impressed also students of philosophy 
not linked with it directly. They did not abandon their con- 
victions or the subjects of their inquiries but the methodological 
exigencies, the formulation of philosophical questions character- 
izing the school of Twardowski became general in Polish philo- 
sophical work. The carefulness in terminology, the exactness and 
clarity, one would like to say the soberness, of philosophical 
thinking, the native type of rationalism and realism that marked 
the philosophical work of Twardowski, all this became a require- 
ment of correctness that transcended the limits of direct and 
indirect pupils of Twardowski. 

‘‘Thus the influence of the philosophical activity of Twardow- 
ski spread over Poland, creating a certain style of philosophical 
work and uniting thereby the disjecta membra of Polish philos- 
ophy. It also created a unity in terms of time. For years the 
pupils of Twardowski have been active in the philosophical chairs, 
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a new generation of their pupils have taken up the philosophical 
work, some of them even as academic teachers. ... This is not 
merely a repeating of the words of the Master. The most prominent 
among Twardowski’s pupils went their own ways . . . but the 
continuity of development remained untouched and with it the 
unity of philosophical work. . . .’’ 

If we talk today at the 10th anniversary of Twardowski’s 
death about Kazimierz Twardowski . . . his teachings are still 
alive, especially the main principle: the requirement of scientific 
method in philosophical inquiry, and also other demands which 
he addressed to philosophers: those of honesty, impartiality, 
courage... . 

TapEusz Czezowski, 1948 

JNIVERSITY OF TORUN 


THE CONCEPT OF ACTION * 


HE purpose of my analysis is to formulate and comment 
upon a definition of action which would serve the purpose 
of praxiology. The business of praxiology is to investigate the 
essence of the process of action, and to clarify all those concepts 
which are indispensable for the description, appraisal, and 


planning of action, and for the general theory of efficient action. 
I should like to give some idea of the contents of my praxiological 
book, entitled Treatise on Good Work. In order to do so, I have 
decided to choose an important problem, to concentrate on it, and 
thus to show the whole, so to speak, through that selected problem. 

The concept of action will be based on the concept of causal 
relationship, defined so as to suit our purpose. The change which 
consists in the contact A of the body x with the body C at the 
time t, is the cause of the change B in the body D at a later time fz, 
and B is the effect of A, if, and only if, A is a necessary element 
of every set of changes at the time t,, which set is a sufficient con- 
dition of the change B with respect to a law of sequence of changes. 
For instance, a grain of pollen falls on the stigma of the pistil 
and a ripe fruit is formed there after a period of time. We say, 
again, that the contact (A) of the pollen (2) with the pistil (C), 
which took place at a certain period of time (t,), was the cause 
of the forming (B) of the fruit (D) during the time (tg) filled 
by that process (and that B was the effect of A), because a certain 
set of events simultaneous with the contact of the pollen with the 


* Revised text of a lecture delivered by the author at the University of 
California at Berkeley during his visit to the, United States in 1959.—Eprror. 
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pistil, which set included that contact as its essential element, 
determined the subsequent formation of the fruit in virtue of the 
embryology of floriferous plants. 

Now such a form of causal relationship is needed for the 
purpose of defining action: an elementary process of action is an 
individual case of bringing about an effect by a cause, if the 
contact referred to above has the form of just one purposeful 
pressure. The kicking of the ball in a soccer game in order to 
impart to it motion in a definite direction is an example of ele- 
mentary action. Let us suppose that the ball has been driven 
to the goal: after the kick, which occurred in a combination of 
simultaneous circumstances (a certain shape of the terrain, a 
certain resistance of the air, a certain position of the goal), the ball 
crossed the goal-line as an effect of that kick, in virtue of the laws 
of motion of physical bodies, which laws connected that combina- 
tion of circumstances, as a sufficient condition, with the effect, 
while the kick itself played an essential role in the structure of 
that sufficient condition, since it was its indispensable element. 
The cireumstances alone, without the kick, would not have driven 
the ball to the goal. The components of such elementary action 
must now be examined in detail. This is very important since 
all action either is elementary action or consists of elementary 
actions. 

Elementary action includes simple pressure, a single act of 
pressure. Thus, for instance, riding a bicycie is not an ele- 
mentary action but a compound action, since it consists of a num- 
ber of simple pressures. The concept of simple pressure will be 
explained only by means of examples. Let us consider a bow shot. 
It takes place when the arrow is discharged, and it begins with the 
release of the pressure of the hand holding the drawn string with 
the fingers. Freed from that pressure, the string ejects the arrow 
towards the target. Of course, before the pressure upon the string 
was released, that string had to be drawn, and this was achieved 
by the archer by means of pressure. The whole process was a 
certain compound action by the archer, consisting, so to say, of 
many acts, and the drawing of the string was one of the component 
preparatory acts. Nevertheless, the last elementary action con- 
sisted in letting the arrow go. We have here an example of ele- 
mentary action which begins not with exerting pressure but with 
desisting from it. In such a case we might speak of negative 
pressure. Yet the two forms of pressure, the positive and the 
negative, have something in common. A change of pressure occurs 
in both eases. Such a change need not always be a radical one— 
i.e., one in which a pressure which did not exist before comes to 
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be exerted, or a pressure which existed is desisted from. Quite 
often the change consists in increasing or reducing pressure, as 
when one increases or reduces pressure upon the brakes in order 
to inerease or reduce the speed of a vehicle going down a slope. 
To put it briefly, the initial event of an elementary action con- 
sists, strictly speaking, not in purposeful pressure, but in a pur- 
poseful change in pressure. Our preliminary formulation must 
be corrected in this way if we want to include in one concept all 
the cases of elementary actions. 

Let us now examine the changes which result from such changes 
in pressure. To begin with, let us give examples of successful 
actions where the purpose has been achieved: the ball has been 
driven to the goal, the bell has rung, the light has been switched 
off, the arrow has hit the target. Does it always happen in the 
ease of successful actions that we change something if we achieve 
something, and does such a change always constitute that which 
we wanted to achieve? Do not cases of preventing a change also 
fall into the category of actions? If the goal-keeper has caught 
the ball and prevented a goal from being scored, he has achieved 
that the ball has not crossed the goal-line. And if we open our 
umbrella to keep our clothes dry in spite of the rain, this is also 
an example of achieving not a change, but a condition in which 
something continues without change in some respect: our clothes 
remain dry in spite of the rain. Undoubtedly, if we want to cover 
such cases too by our concept of action, and at the same time to 
retain our definition of elementary action, we must generalize the 
concept of change so as to admit that a change occurs not only 
when something becomes something else, but also when something 
remains the same in some respect through the time interval which 
we take into consideration. In a word, we consider the concept 
of change to include also what we might call a zero change, which 
is otherwise called duration without change or a relatively perma- 
nent state of a given thing. But then one cannot resist the 
question, whether a zero change may not be the initial event of 
an action: does it not happen that we act through a pressure 
which continues unchanged for a period of time? Of course, it 
does happen when, e.g., we support a falling fence or hold on 
the leash of a dog which would like to jump forward. A certain 
difficulty arises in such cases, viz., the difficulty of determining 
what time interval of continuous pressure is to be considered as a 
single act of zero change, a single act of sustained effort. I do not, 
however, intend to enlarge upon this rather speculative difficulty, 
the more so as a long-continued pressure usually consists of 
numerous efforts following one another in quick succession, which 
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are separate acts of renewing the weakening pressure. What is 
interesting, however, is a similar problem, namely, whether one 
ean act without any pressure at all, that is, neither increasing 
pressure nor reducing it, nor leaving it on the same level (a 
level of a certain non-zero tension). It seems that a person who 
upon being provoked deliberately abstains from reacting behaves 
in an active way, and as a result wins approval from the spec- 
tators, brings discredit upon the provoker, and gains satisfaction 
from his own prudent act—an act precisely because such behavior 
is an act of prudence. The paradoxical character of such examples 
disappears when we realize how much effort such restraint costs. 
No pressure is directed outward, but one clenches his fists, or sets 
his teeth, ete. And even if there are no such symptoms, then 
there is an internal conflict in our mind; such an internal conflict 
is internal both in the sense that it takes place within our body, 
and in the sense that apart from physical pressure there occurs 
some concentration of attention, some straining of the imagination, 
some concentration of will. Consequently we state: there can be 
an elementary act of which the effect consists in a change in an 
external object, but of which the initial event is a change in 
internal pressure. And from such a situation there is but one 
step to a situation in which all the processes are internal. For 
there are such cases of elementary acts when the thinking person 
wins his “‘eipnxa,’’ wins illumination in the form of an internal 
answer to this problem; and he wins it by the final act of the 
decisive effort of concentration. So much for the various forms 
of that pressure which is the initial event of an elementary act. 

In an elementary act there is one pressure, but the effect is 
not one only. On the contrary, it is the property of action, so 
pregnant with dramatic consequences, that even an elementary 
act involves a countless number of most variegated effects which 
reach extremely far in time and space. 

Whoever reflects on that problem will immediately visualize 
something like a chain whose links one by one transmit the shock, 
or a long train whose cars are successively jerked by the pull of 
the starting engine, or a number of billiard-balls conveying to 
one another the impulse imparted by the player. It seems natural 
thus to interpret causality, on which our concept of effective action 
is based. We must, however, oppose the view that in every 
ease of causality, and consequently also in the case of effective 
action, there is either a direct pressure exerted on the body in 
which a change occurs as an effect of that pressure, or a trans- 
mission of pressure from some other body to which pressure was 
directly applied. To see that such a narrow interpretation would 
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be wrong, it suffices to attend to those cases in which we protect 
something. If we protect a plant against cold wind, against 
parching sun, or against violent rain, we move some sort of a 
screen, but the pressure we exert on it is not conveyed to the plant. 
The situation is similar when we prevent certain changes from 
taking place in a substance, e.g., when by closing an aperture 
we prevent something from getting out of an enclosed space (e.g., 
animals, people). The same may be said about giving free passage 
to a moving body which would otherwise meet some resistance. 
This happens, e.g., when a switch is moved so as to let an oncoming 
train speed straight ahead, without being deflected to a side track. 

But if neither direct nor indirect pressure on a substance 
proves that a relation of cause and effect occurs as defined above in 
a general way, one might reason as follows: Let us now consider 
the movement with which a hunter directs his gun toward his 
victim. In a given case he directs it toward bird No. m in a 
flock. But should he direct it toward bird No. nm in the same 
flock, he would shoot down precisely that bird. But then, by 
directing his gun toward bird No. m, which he shot down, has 
he not produced the effect of saving bird No. n, the fate of which 
was in his hands, since he was free to direct his gun toward this 
or that bird in the given flock? The fact that the pressure exerted 
on the trigger of the gun was transferred, so to say, to bird 
No. m, which was shot down, and not on bird No. n, which was 
saved, does not mean in the least that no effect was produced with 
reference to bird No. n, since, as we have seen above, the lack of 
direct or indirect pressure on some substance does not prove the 
lack of relation of cause and effect. In other words, more 
generally: Are we not doers of everything that would happen 
otherwise if we should, in a given moment, exert some other 
pressure than that which we actually exerted if we were in a 
position to exert our pressure in some other way? Does not the 
hunter in the above example, by directing his gun toward bird 
No. m, produce the effect that his fellow-hunter nearby remains 
safe and sound, if he was in a position to direct his gun toward 
him? Consequently, does not that which subsequently happened 
to a given substance depend on the direction in which the hunter 
pointed his gun? 

In spite of the fact that the above reasoning has certain 
appearances of correctness, we reject the result of that reasoning 
which would imply that one is the doer of everything which 
would happen if one behaved not as one actually did behave, 
but in a way one was in a position to behave. We do so because of 
the difficulties encountered when we want to give a logically correct 
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interpretation of the conjunction ‘‘if ... then . . .’’ understood 
as representing a counterfactual sentence. Further, the concept 
of being in a position to behave in some other way under given, 
and fully defined, circumstances remains a puzzle. We may cor- 
rectly assume that when someone is to make a decision he may 
behave one way or another, e.g., he may sign a document or refuse 
to sign it, because we never know the full set of circumstances 
which univocally determine the act of agreeing or refusing to sign 
a document in question. But if we face the effects of a certain 
accomplished act we are bound to assume that it was just uni- 
vocally determined by some set of circumstances and that the result 
could not have been any other in view of that set of circumstances. 

But then how are we to interpret the relationship between 
pressure and effect if we discard the criterion of direct or indirect 
pressure on substance, and if the recognition as the effect of 
someone’s pressure of what would happen if he should exert 
some other pressure when in a position to do so, also fails as a 
criterion? For the time being I see no other solution than to 
recognize that the effect is related to the causal change in pressure 
in such a way that the effect is determined either by direct or 
indireet pressure on the substance on which it is exerted, or by 
other pressures admitted by a given person by changes in his 
pressure on some protecting screen. Thus, the relation of causing 
something is always characterized by some kind of participation 
in either transmitting or averting, directly or indirectly, some 
change in the pressure exerted on substance. 

So much for the elementary act, the elementary character of 
which, in this interpretation, is characterized exclusively and 
sufficiently by the uniqueness of a purposeful change in pressure. 
In other respects an elementary act can be very much complicated. 
In particular, its purposive character may consist not in a de- 
liberate striving toward a very simple change, but in an intention 
to bring about a very complicated process, with a full realization 
of its details. Thus, an elementary act can be more or less pre- 
pared by previous activity and by its intellectual component in 
the form of reflection. These differences are disregarded here in 
the description of what is common to all elementary acts. 

The concept of elementary act is needed for the construction 
of other concepts of praxiology, since all activity is composed, in 
some way or other, of elementary acts which form simultaneous 
wholes, or sets, of acts, and consecutive wholes, or series, of acts, 
and wholes composed in both ways, or series of sets of acts. 
Further, a given activity may consist of acts performed either by 
one agent or by many agents. In the latter case the final ob- 
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jectives of the agents may be in agreement, which means that we 
have to do with positive codperation, or simply codperation, or else 
their objectives may disagree, in which case we have to do with 
negative codperation, which we call struggle, thus widening the 
usual extension of that term. In any case, an activity, whether 
performed by one or many agents, has all its component ele- 
mentary acts connected by positive or negative reference to a given 
final objective. 

My previous discussions concerning possible applications of 
the interpretation of elementary act and activity, as formulated 
above, induce me to insert a remark here. I have heard protests 
against always recognizing that person whose pressure condi- 
tioned a given change in conformity with our definition, as the 
person who caused the change in question. Those who protest 
adduce examples such as the following: A drawbridge has been 
built. It was constructed through the efforts of designers, in- 
vesters, workers, etc. When it is ready, an attendant, by turning 
a wheel, draws it up and down. Is that attendant to be recog- 
nized in each case as the person who causes a passage to be 
formed from one shore to the other? No, it is rather those who 
have built the bridge who must be recognized as such, since their 
part in making a passage possible is incomparably greater. Here 
I wish to dispel a misunderstanding. Our interpretation of the 
relation of cause and effect does not in the least exclude the 
possibility of a plurality of persons. It may be that many agents 
together have caused a certain effect, and, if we are confronted 
with a series of acts, then each co-agent is causing the effect in the 
time interval filled by the change in his pressure, whereas some 
other person is causing the same effect in another time interval 
filled by the change in his pressure, and in those time intervals 
which correspond to component sets of acts there are many such 
co-agents who are causing a definite effect of the collective act 
under consideration. (Observant readers have certainly noticed 
that I tacitly assume determinism with respect to pressures exerted 
on things by persons, and that I treat each such pressure as an 
effect of earlier causes which may be the acts of predecessors.) 
The attendant who draws the bridge causes a passage to be formed 
for those who wait for it, his action referring to the latest time 
interval in which someone has codperated in any way to form a 
passage. Is he the most important of all the persons concerned 
who have contributed to the final effect? Certainly not! That 
one is the more important who is the more difficult to replace. 
I must, however, abstain from enlarging upon this subject, and 
I hope that all will agree to this aphoristic formulation of the 
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criterion of relative importance of persons participating in 
some action. 

Apart from such and similar concepts involved in a technical 
description, the praxiologist needs concepts of evaluation—not 
from the point of view of emotions or sentiments, since these do 
not belong here, but from the point of view of technique of action, 
which ranges from clumsiness to mastery. Precision, skill, inge- 
nuity, efficiency—these are examples of technical virtues which 
ean be contrasted with clumsiness, bungling, producing sub- 
standard goods, wastefulness, ete. 

Furnished with the set of concepts which his discipline re- 
quires, the praxiologist sets himself to his principal task, namely, 
that of reviewing the great variety of ways in which actions can 
be made more effective; among them he tries to distinguish above 
all those methods which are applicable to all fields of work, since 
in the case of every kind of work one can strive to use as little of 
physical resources, time, and effort as is needed to reach the 
objectives intended. For that purpose the scope of intervention 
of the agent can be restricted, therapeutics (here broadly under- 
stood as repairing damages and defects) can be replaced by pro- 
phylaxis (understood as prevention of damage in a broad sense) ; 
further, one may try to do many things at one stroke, or else one 
may be satisfied with demonstrating that some step is possible 


so that there is no need for him to take that step actually. 


TADEUSZ KOTARBINSKI 
PRESIDENT OF THE POLISH ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


THE GENERAL QUESTION OF THE ESSENCE 
OF FORM AND CONTENT * 


. MONG the groups of problems that I have distinguished thus 
far the question of the essence of form and content is rela- 
tively least dependent on the solution of the remaining questions 
and its solution constitutes the basis of their solution. I shall 

therefore start my further considerations from it. 
I have made detailed investigations of this topic elsewhere.’ 


* This is a translation of section 2 of the chapter ‘‘Form and Content 
of the Literary Work,’’ contained in Vol. 2 of ‘‘Studia z estetyki’’ (Studies 
in Esthetics) published by the State Institute of Scientific Publications, in 
Warsaw, 1958. The book forms a part of the ‘‘Philosophical Works’’ of 
Roman Ingarden. Translation from the Polish original by the special editor 
of this issue of the JOURNAL. 

1Compare R. Ingarden, Spér o istnienie Swiata (Argument about the 
Existence of the World), Krakéw, 1947-48, Chapter VIII. 
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Here I shall be satisfied to give the most important results, taking 
into consideration especially those things that have a special 
meaning for the literary work. 

As I have mentioned, the words ‘‘form’’ and ‘‘content’’ 
(matter) have been used with many meanings. These meanings 
must be distinguished and made more precise if possible. 

1. The leading idea of one of the most ancient contrasting 
conceptions of ‘‘form’’ (morphe) and ‘‘content’’ (matter, hyle) 
is the concept of determining something by something else. In 
this ease the determining factor is the ‘‘form’’; what is deter- 
mined, qualified by form, is ‘‘matter’’ (contents). Within this 
meaning every property of something, for instance the redness 
of a sphere, its smoothness, its weight, etc., is ‘‘form’’ while the 
things which these properties serve are matter. This is the 
main concept of form*® as used by Aristotle. 

This apparently so clear concept of form leads to all sorts of 
difficulties on a closer look, and issues as a result in other 
concepts of form. I shall deal with that soon. But difficulties 
not less great are inherent in the concept of ‘‘matter’’ as the 
opposite of form thus understood. In a general sense, ‘‘matter’’ 
is something determined by ‘‘form,’’ but in itself it has no determi- 
nation whatever. Consequently, it cannot be investigated under 
any aspect of any form determining it nor can it be taken within 
the form or together with it. Naturally a pure ‘‘matter’’ without 
form ‘‘forming it’’ in some way does not exist. And in the same 
way form without matter does not exist either. But even if we 
take matter in coexistence with the form, it cannot be said what * 
it is, because every ‘‘what,’’ everything that would determine it 
as matter, would already be—in the present meaning of form— 
form, not matter; and matter by itself without this ‘‘what’’ is 


no ‘‘something’’—that is, it is nothing and therefore does not 
exist. 


2 This answer can be stated in another way. One could say that every 
property of something is its form. But in this formulation we have to do 
already not with the problem of essence but with a certain solution of the 
constitutive problem of form. 

3**Main concept’’ because even in Aristotle this concept is not un- 
equivocal, because it is possible to find with him also other meanings of 
these terms. 

4 This is the way that it should be expressed, rigorously speaking, although 
it is not a good expression in the grammatical sense. But the question ‘‘ what 
sort of thing’’ a thing is, what it consists of, has another meaning. Compare 
‘*Questions of Essence’’ (pytania esencjalne), Proceedings of the ‘‘ Towarzys- 
two Naukowe Lwowskie’’ (Lvov Scientific Society) of 1925, or the German 
original ‘‘Essentiale Fragen.’’ 
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2. In a certain sense the concept of ‘‘form’’ and of ‘‘content’’ 
(‘‘matter’’) current in the contemporary formal theory of objects 
(in the so-called ‘‘formal ontology’’) is quite contrary to the 
Aristotelian one. But we can reach it in reflecting on the ‘‘form’’ 
in Aristotle’s meaning. Within the thing that constitutes the 
‘“*determination’’ of something else two moments may be distin- 
guished: a certain quality (in a very broad sense, i.e., for instance, 
not only redness or smoothness but also a certain determined 
spatial shape, certain spatial dimensions, etc.), and its ‘‘function’’ 
of determining something else, which it fulfills in regard to the 
thing which it determines. It is possible especially to distinguish 
in any property as such—as one of the Aristotelian ‘‘forms’’—on 
the one hand, for instance, this smoothness and, on the other hand, 
its serving a certain thing and being therefore, through this 
service, its determination, its shaping. That quality taken alone, 
which is contained as a non-independent moment in the whole, 
called after Aristotle ‘‘form,’’ can now be called ‘‘matter,’’ while 
the above-mentioned ‘‘serving,’’ ‘‘determining,’’ ete., may be 
called ‘‘form’’® because it is due to this service that something 
like smoothness, redness, sphericity, ete., determines something 
which is smooth, red, spherical. A quality which stands within 
that form, fulfills the function of a determining factor in the 
sense of the Aristotelian ‘‘form.’’ As a closer investigation 
would show, there are many various ‘‘formal’’ moments of this 
sort in this new sense. The whole multiplicity of various 
‘‘qualitative’’ moments which may be distinguished within a 
particular object constitutes its full ‘‘matter,’’ while the multi- 
plicity of the formal moments interlaced with each other consti- 
tutes in its combination the ‘‘form’’ of the object. However, the 
whole Aristotelian concept of ‘‘matter’’ disappears here entirely 
and in its stead other concepts come to the fore, for instance the 
concept of the subject of qualities, ete. 

I eall the form in this sense the ‘‘categorial’’ form® or the 
form within the meaning of contemporary formal ontology. The 
concepts of ‘‘form’’ and ‘‘matter’’ in this sense cannot be defined 
more specifically, since they form certain ultimate, primary con- 
cepts, and, indeed, correlative concepts, i.¢., concepts defining each 
other complementarily. They can only be elucidated or clarified. 

Everything that exists in some way ‘‘has’’ some ‘‘categorial’’ 


5 Naturally this is only one particular case of ‘‘form’’ in this sense. 
Another form of this kind is ‘‘being a subject of properties,’’ ete. 
6 This expression should not be understood in the Kantian sense as a 


certain factor a priori shaping the ‘‘phenomena’’ but in the sense employed 
by Husserl. 
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form and some matter. And there is no matter which might not 
stand within a certain proper form and there is no form which 
might be deprived of a certain matter; they cannot be separated 
from each other, i.e., they are in an ontie sense always mutually 
dependent in concreto. In works of art it is also necessary to 
differentiate the categorial form and matter in this sense; but this 
is naturally a very special case and it is possible that they occur 
here in certain special forms. It would be necessary to define spe- 
cifically their extension so as to find the whole range of what is 
important for the structure and possibly also for the value of a 
work of art and especially of a work of literary art. It would 
be necessary, in other words, to possess a different, narrower 
concept of ‘‘matter’’ and ‘‘form’’ in order to use it in the theory 
of the work of art. I shall try to do that later on. 

3. Another concept of ‘‘form’’ and ‘‘content’’—which will be 
not without meaning for our purpose—is in close connection 
with the concept of an object (thing, being) as a collection (some 
say a ‘‘class’’) of elements-parts. I call this conception a ‘‘class’’ 
conception of an object. In this case the parts out of which a 
certain collection (whole) is composed are considered the 
‘‘eontent’’ (‘‘matter’’). The relations between the parts, how- 
ever, or the totality of those relations in a certain collection or 
whole, is the ‘‘form’’ of that collection or of that whole. Thus, 
for instance, the pieces of wood of which a certain table is com- 
posed, the bricks of which a certain wall is made, and so on, are 
the ‘‘matter’’ or the ‘‘contents’’ of these objects; the spatial re- 
lations, however, obtaining between these parts, the method of 
arrangement along each other, etc., are the form of these objects. 

Leaving aside various difficulties occurring if one tries to 
elucidate more definitely the concepts of the ‘‘whole’’ and of 
‘“*parts’’ and abstracting from the question whether a ‘‘class’’ 
concept of an object is correct and tenable (I have dealt with 
this question elsewhere’), it is still necessary to stress that a given 
‘“*form’’ is here always relative in regard to a certain whole or 
content, or to the specific mode of division into parts. If we 
divide the same whole into certain selected parts and then make 
another selection, we shall have in every single case another 
form of wholeness and naturally another ‘‘content.’’ Second: 
there exists here a hierarchy of ‘‘forms’’ and ‘‘contents’’ depend- 
ing on the order of parts and on the order of wholenesses taken 
into consideration. The parts (elements) which are in some 
relations or other to each other and on whose selection among 


7 Compare ‘‘ Argument about the Existence of the World,’’ § 43. 
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other things the ‘‘form’’ of the more comprehensive whole which 
is constructed out of them depends,® may be analogously ‘‘formed’’ 
if they are themselves compounded of further parts ordered in 
some way: if, for instance, the bricks out of which the wall is 
made are themselves composed of lumps of clay and the latter of 
certain molecules, ete.; and if among the parts of every one of 
these classes some relationships or other obtain, for instance, 
spatial, temporal, or others. Whether this hierarchy is limited 
from below depends on whether we assume that there exist 
‘*simple parts’’ (ultimate elements) which cannot be decomposed 
further or whether we reject this possibility. In the former case 
it would be necessary to assume that there are parts which con- 
sidered separately by themselves have no form within the meaning 
defined above. In addition, these parts taken separately by them- 
selves are no ‘‘contents’’ any more. They are always contents 
only in regard to a certain superior whole (a whole of superior 
order) (and this is true of all parts, compounded or simple ones). 
But even those ultimate parts, no longer compounded, exhibit 
their ‘‘matter’’ and categorial ‘‘form’’ and also the form in the 
Aristotelian sense. In order to avoid this terminological con- 
fusion, it would be necessary in the case now discussed not to use 
the terms ‘‘form’’ and ‘‘content,’’ but to talk rather of the 
‘‘arrangement’’ of parts of a certain whole (of their ‘‘ordering’’ 
in a whole) and of a ‘‘selection’’ (‘‘composition’’) of the parts 
of a certain whole. 

4. A completely different pair of concepts of ‘‘form’’ and 
‘‘eontent’’ is linked with the distinction between the ‘‘what’’ 
(whether, for instance, a thing exists, happens, ete.) and the 
‘‘how’’ (for instance, how it exists, how it is given, how it is 
presented, etc.). Here the ‘‘what’’ is the ‘‘content’’ and the 
‘‘how’’ the ‘‘form.’’ But since the distinction between the ‘‘what”’ 
and the ‘‘how’’ (although it is continuously employed) is not clear 
and univocal enough, the contrasting of ‘‘content’’ and ‘‘form’’ in 
this sense entails similar drawbacks. It is not known especially 
what that ‘‘what’’ means. Most often one has in mind in this 
case a certain thing or more generally a certain object with which 
something happens or which simply is here. But very often a 


8 This does not mean that this form is the only possible one given a 
certain selection of ‘‘parts.’’ On the contrary, in general, given the same 
selection of ‘‘parts’’ (components) various arrangements of the relations 
between them are possible and consequently also various forms: out of the 
same bricks various houses can be built. But this latitude is not unlimited. 
A given selection of parts designates a determined collection of ‘‘forms’’ 
belonging to it as its possibilities. 
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certain particular moment of this object is thereby considered, 
the one, namely, which determines that a certain thing is what it is, 
in other words its ‘‘what’’ or—if one may say so—its nature (its 
ti en einai). The ‘‘how”’ is similarly multivocal, but its multi- 
vocality is in general independent of that of the ‘‘what’’ in 
question. What is in question here is (1) the mode of existence 
of something (for instance, real as against phenomenal or ideal 
existence) ; or (2) the mode in which a certain ‘‘what’’ is given us 
(more generally : how it is cognized by us), for instance, by percep- 
tion, in thought, etc.; or (3) the mode in which something occurs: 
if, for instance, somebody sings ‘‘beautifully’’ or flies ‘‘quietly’’ 
or dances ‘‘lightly,’’ etce.; or finally (4), the mode in which a 
certain ‘‘what’’ is ‘‘presented,’’ for instance, in a work of art 
with the aid of some arrangement of phenomena (looks) or a 
certain system of signs, of a certain selection of states of affairs, 
ete. The concept of ‘‘form’’ will depend in all these cases on 
the specific ‘‘how’’ which we have in mind and it will issue out 
of such contrasting pairs of concepts. Although the multivocalities 
of the terms ‘‘what’’ and ‘‘how’’ are independent of each other, 
nevertheless only some ‘‘how’s’’ (that is, ‘‘forms’’) will 
correspond to a certain concept of ‘‘what.’’ We cannot go into 
this further. 

As for the relationship between the ‘‘what’’ and the ‘‘how,’’ 
on the one hand a certain ‘‘what”’ is always linked with a certain 
‘*how’’ and vice-versa, but simultaneously one and the same 
‘‘what’’ may be codrdinated with many different ‘‘how’s’’—for 
instance, one and the same motion or at least a similar motion 
may occur in many various ways. But this is also true vice-versa; 
one and the same—and especially a similar—‘‘how’’ may be 
linked with various ‘‘what’s.’’ For instance, within a similar 
mode of presentation in a literary work, different persons and 
even different things may be seen. May a completely arbitrary 
‘‘what’’ go along with an arbitrary ‘‘how’’? This is a question 
which cannot be decided here but it is not probable. And finally, 
if a certain ‘‘how’’ is changed, can a certain determined ‘‘what”’ 
remain without any change? This is sometimes affirmed, but it 
is a question which should be considered separately. In any case 
it should not be forgotten that there are scholars who affirm that 
no matter how small the change of the ‘‘how’’ (for instance of the 
mode of presentation), it entails corresponding, regularly ordered 
changes in the ‘‘what’’ linked with it. Therefore the so-called 
formalists conclude that no distinction should be made between 
the ‘‘form’’ and the ‘‘contents.’’ But this conclusion is not 
justified as I shall try to show. These different opinions about 
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the ‘‘what’’ and the ‘‘how’’ prove, however, that despite the 
apparent clarity of this contrast a number of questions remain 
unclarified, and the source of all this confusion is the lack of 
precision of the concepts of ‘‘what’’ and ‘‘how.’’ 

5. Closely linked with the fact that many ‘‘how’s’’ often 
correspond to one ‘‘what’’ and many ‘‘what’s’’ to one ‘‘how,’’ a 
new concept of ‘‘form’’ and ‘‘content’’ arises. The ‘‘form’’ is 
now the enduring and ‘‘content’’ (matter) the mutable. This 
contrast shades off imperceptibly into another distinction, where 
form is identified with what repeats itself continuously in many 
individuals, i.e., with the ‘‘common characteristics’? and then 
with the so-called properties of the genera and the species of 
things, while the content becomes the unique, that which con- 
stitutes the aggregate of particular characteristics which differen- 
tiate one individual from another one. 

6. In a certain connection with the pair of concepts under (4) 
is the contrast between ‘‘form’’ and ‘‘content’’ made with regard 
to two different ‘‘how’s,’’ for instance, the cognizing or the 
‘*‘presenting.’’ People say: what is perceived by the senses (more 
generally : immediately given) is the ‘‘form,’’ and what is mentally 
or in some other way assumed on the basis of what was perceived 
is the ‘‘content.’’ ; 

This contrast is not univocal because the expression ‘‘ perceived 
by the senses’’ is multivocal. There are many opinions about 
sense perception from the extreme sensualistic one, according to 
which to perceive sensually means to be passively affected by 
‘‘impressions of the senses,’’ to the phenomenological concept, 
according to which a sensual perception is given when certain 
things endowed with all their qualities are given us in their 
corporeal self-presence. In connection with this, the concepts 
of ‘‘form’’ and ‘‘eontent’’ would have to change. In the sensual- 
istic concept ‘‘form’’ means exclusively impressions of the senses 
which we perceive passively and ‘‘content’’ is the things given us 
in perception (but already the looks of things holistically ordered 
could be considered as ‘‘contents’’). However, in the phenomeno- 
logical meaning of perception, ‘‘form’’ is the thing given in per- 
ception. But what should be considered in this case as ‘‘content’”’ 
would depend on the particular cases. In one of these, ‘‘content”’ 
means, for instance, the object presented in a picture (assumed 
by the viewer on the basis of a reconstruction of the looks of the 
picture), but ‘‘form’’ would be identical in this sense either with 
the canvas of the painting covered with varnish or with the colored 
spots on the canvas or with the reconstructed appearance of the 
object presented in the painting: in any case, with one of the 
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factors presenting the presented object. Another question would 
be what that presented object is supposed to be, i.e., the ‘‘content”’ 
in the sense given here. But this is a question of the constitutive 
problem of form and contents which we have distinguished from 
the problem of essence (dealt with here). 

7. A sort of reversal of the former contrast of ‘‘form’’ and 
‘‘eontent’’ is a pair of concepts used most often by Neo-Kantians: 
here as ‘‘content’’ is understood something that is given, fownd 
(gegeben) ; as ‘‘form,’’ something that is ‘‘aimed at’’ (aufgegeben) 
as the Neo-Kantians say, namely, that which is to be attained in 
some way, ‘‘formed’’ on the basis of the given. In a certain 
special case, what is sensuously perceived is the ‘‘given.’’ What 
was in the former meaning ‘‘form’’ is therefore ‘‘content’’ within 
the present (Neo-Kantian) meaning, while what is supposed on the 
basis of the given, i.e., the ‘‘content’’ within the former (phenome- 
nological) sense, is now the object of the ‘‘aim’’ or task, i.e., the 
‘*form’’ in the present, new meaning, although it differs from 
it conceptually. 

If, however, that something which was ‘‘aimed at’’ has been 
achieved, i.e., ‘‘formed’’ and ready, then it becomes itself a 
‘*eontent’’ and a point of departure for new ‘‘tasks,’’ a new 
‘*form.’’ Thus, what we have here is once more a pair of relative 
concepts, namely, with regard to some phase of the process of 
‘*forming.’’ According to the Neo-Kantians this process is in 
principle infinite. Thus everything in this process is in some 
phase ‘‘form’’ and at the time time—from another point of 
view—‘‘content.’’ 

8. A special case of the former contrast but at the same time 
a certain variety of it is the conception of the ‘‘content’’ as ‘‘stuff’’ 
or raw material, i.e., as something which becomes a certain deter- 
mined thing through ‘‘work’’ (or adaptation). The object of 
that creation (the work) made out of this raw material is equiva- 
lent to ‘‘form.’’ Especially, the work of a certain art created 
by the artist out of a certain material by a certain ‘‘adaptation”’ 
is, according to this conception, ‘‘form.’’ But speaking more 
precisely not so much the work of art itself as the totality of the 
new properties created by the artist in the stuff which it did not 
possess before and which differentiate the work of art from 
‘*unformed’’ (unshaped) ‘‘material’’® should be considered in this 
ease as ‘‘form.’’ As a result of an easy shift of meanings, form 
is often understood—especially in handicrafts or industrial pro- 


® The concept of ‘‘material’’ is also equivocal. Compare Spér o istnienie 
Swiata, § 42. 
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duction—also as the ‘‘model’’ according to which a certain 
number of specimens of a certain type are fabricated. 

9. With the concept of form as the arrangement of the parts 
of a whole and also the form as enduring generic moments 
(aspects) is linked another concept of form often applied in 
discussions: namely, as ‘‘form’’ is understood here, a certain 
regularity which obtains in certain processes or appears in a 
certain set of objects; what is meant here, however, as we shall 
see soon, is not every regularity but a certain special one. The 
form in this new meaning is not contrasted with ‘‘content’’ but 
rather and more so with a lack of form. The thing ‘‘formed’’ 
is contrasted with the thing ‘‘unshaped.’’ 

Regularity is itself a certain relationship or has its ground 
in relations. To this extent the concept of form now discussed 
approaches the concept of the ordering of the parts of a certain 
whole. But in the latter case only parts of a certain whole were 
considered as the members of relations, while here everything that 
exhibits a certain regularity may constitute a selection of certain 
properties of a process, of a state of affairs, ete. On the other 
hand, not any arbitrary relations are now considered, because 
there exist also relations where a lack of regularity shows up in 
a certain class of processes or things. Therefore certain appropri- 
ately selected relations are required if ‘‘regularity’’ is to obtain 
between its elements. But to constitute ‘‘form’’ in the meaning 
now discussed, the regularity in question must be of such a kind 
that owing to its occurrence a mutual affinity (belonging) must 
be created among those phenomena, events, or processes, so that 
the whole class may assume a certain unity. It is in this wnifica- 
tion that the ‘‘form’’ consists which has its source in regularity. 
Its particular instance important for esthetics is evident in the 
ease where the unification of a multiplicity of elements becomes 
an obviously given gestalt (a gestalt quality) and a harmonious 
gestalt at that, i.e., a gestalt of such a kind that despite all its 
specificity one may feel at its basis a certain multiplicity of 
‘‘harmonized’’ qualitative moments complementing each other. 
This harmonious gestalt is often considered as the ‘‘form’’ of a 
given multiplicity or of the object in which it appears. 

As a contrast to the kind of ‘‘form’’ just discussed is opposed 
either (1) a lack of form, shapelessness, or (2) content. It is 
true that on the whole the concept of ‘‘content’’ in the presently 
discussed sense will not be made precise. But it could be deter- 
mined in such a way that that which is subject to a certain 
regularity or that which constitutes a certain multiplicity of 
elements unified by a regularity or a harmonious gestalt quality 
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would be described as the ‘‘content.’* As against this, a lack 
of form or shapelessness occurs first of all where there is no 
regularity at all. Deprived of ‘‘form’’ in this sense is what is 
chaotic, accidental. But if in this concept of ‘‘form’’ the aspect 
of unification and especially of harmonious gestalt has to play 
a decisive role, its opposite is not a simple lack of ‘‘form,’’ i.e., of 
regularity, but a new positive moment: shapelessness. The lack 
of ‘‘form’’ may have, despite everything, a certain regularity 
in the background, but only of a sort which does not lead to a 
unification of a certain multiplicity of moments, and especially 
does not lead to any harmonious gestalt but leads instead to a 
special phenomenon of shapelessness, of internal discord, of 
qualitative disorganization. Between these two extremes—the 
harmonious gestalt and the qualitative disorganization—there is 
a whole range of ‘‘forms’’ more or less tight or loose, rigorous 
or free. They all play an important role in esthetic investigations 
and especially where there is a question of various styles in the 
plastic arts as well as in music and in literature. We must 
devote to them the greatest attention in the investigation of the 
link between the ‘‘form’’ and the value of a work of art in general 
and of the literary work in particular. 

This synopsis of the most important concepts of ‘‘form’’ and 
**eontent’’ convinces us sufficiently how manifold are the phe- 
nomena covered by these two words. Therefore all assertions 
about the relationship between form and content are imprecise 
phraseology as long as we do not state in which of the senses 
mentioned we talk about the ‘‘form’’ or the ‘‘content’’ respec- 
tively. This is especially relevant concerning, among other things, 
the assertion that there is no difference between form and content. 

But on the other hand it is not merely an accident that the 
words ‘‘form’’ and ‘‘content’’ (matter) are used in so many 
meanings in everyday speech and likewise in scientific discussions. 
There are various links and relations between those ‘‘forms’’ and 
also between the ‘‘contents’’ in the sense distinguished above. 
If these relations are not clearly noticed, then the borderline be- 
tween the various meanings becomes blurred. I cannot go into 
this here.*° But it is necessary to use the terms ‘‘form’’ and 
*‘eontent’’ or ‘‘matter,’’ respectively, only for some meanings 
contrasted here and designate the remaining ones with other 
expressions. I preserve the term ‘‘form’’ in this sense only in two 
eases: (1) Form-1 in the sense of categorial form which is radi- 
eally non-qualitative and which contains everything qualitative 


10T did it in Vol. II of Spér o istnienie Swiata, Chapter VIII. 
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in the broadest sense of this word. I am opposing to form-1l 
matter-1 to designate the qualitative factor in the object in the 
broadest sense of this word. (2) Form-2 in the sense of a 
‘*determinator’’ of something else, i.e., in the sense of Aristotelian 
form; to it should be opposed not ‘‘pure matter,’’ which is at best 
a limiting concept, but matter-2 in the sense of a certain special 
categorial form, namely, the subject of properties to which form-2 
in the Aristotelian sense belongs. (3) Instead of ‘‘form’’ I speak 
about an arrangement of the parts of a certain whole ** and oppose 
to it not ‘‘matter’’ but a selection of the parts of this whole. 
(4) In opposing ‘‘what’’ and ‘‘how’’ I speak in the first case 
about the object (thing, process, event) which exists or with 
which something happens and in the second case about the mode 
in which something exists, occurs, or is presented, ete. (5) In- 
stead of ‘‘form’’ I speak about the enduring moments or factors 
of some object and instead of ‘‘matter’’ or ‘‘content’’ I speak 
about the mutable factors of this object. Similarly, I speak about 
generic moments or the moments of the species and oppose to 
them the particular ones, the individual or individualizing ones. 
(6) In opposing the sensually perceived moments to those repre- 
senting something else, I speak not about ‘‘form,’’ but simply 
about the presentational factor, and oppose to it ‘‘the presented 
object.’’ It would be also possible in this case to speak about 
‘‘exterior form’’ and ‘‘interior content’’ especially if it is a 
question of work of art—whether plastic or literary. In the 
same way one could call ‘‘internal content’’ that which is 
expressed by the sensually perceivable factor—regardless of 
whether we have in mind some psychical state or property of the 
author of the work or the so-called ‘‘idea’’ of the work. (7) The 
Neo-Kantian contrast of ‘‘form’’ and ‘‘matter’’—which should 
be terminologically preserved within the range of the Neo-kantian 
system—may be completely left out ** in esthetic discussions. But 
if in creative processes there were a transition from what is 
‘‘given’’ (gegeben) to what is ‘‘aimed at’’ (aufgegeben), then it 
would be better to preserve these terms and not to use ‘‘form’’ 
and ‘‘content’’ (matter). (8) I do not see why the work of art 
as the result of creative processes should be called ‘‘form,’’ 


11 It would be possible to use in this case the term ‘‘structure’’ but the 
many meanings characterizing the use of this term by modern psychologists 
constitute a danger. 

12 But it was applied in an interesting way to the process of the creation 
of works of art. Compare J. Kleiner, ‘‘Content and Form in Poetry’’ 
(Tresé i forma w poezji), Przeglad Warszawski (Warsaw Review), Warsaw, 
1923. 
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especially since it is not known whether in the creative process 
we always have to do with ‘‘forming’’ in the sense of ‘‘shaping’’ 
of some stuff (raw material). Only in sculpture and architec- 
ture does such a concept of the creative process seem to be 
justified in a certain measure, because it is there that the artist 
really finds a certain raw material which must be ‘‘adapted’’ in 
some way to get a finished work of art. But in literature, in 
music, and in painting the creative process is something more 
and something else than the mere ‘‘forming’’ of an existing stuff; 
it is especially impossible in music or literature to speak of a 
‘*stuff’’ as an existing ‘‘material’’ in the same sense as in sculp- 
ture, for instance. But even where we have to do with it at the 
start, we cannot consider it as a ‘‘content’’ or a ‘‘material’’ of the 
work itself. Only the confusion of the function of ‘‘determining”’ 
characteristic of form-2, the Aristotelian one, with the ‘‘shaping”’ 
of some existing material by the artist could have caused the 
use of the word ‘‘matter’’ for the ‘‘stuff’’ or the ‘‘raw material.’’ 
(9) If it is a question of ‘‘form”’ in the sense of a ‘‘regularity’’ 
of a special kind leading to the unification of a certain multi- 
plicity of phenomena or elements, nothing prevents us from using 
in this ease the word ‘‘regularity.’’ It is advisable to avoid the 
word ‘‘form’’ where it is a question of a harmonious gestalt 
which becomes apparent in the work owing to a certain regularity 
hidden behind it, between its moments or elements. If it is a 
question, however, of the connection existing between the regu- 
larity among the elements of the work and the harmonious gestalt, 
then this connection could be designated by the hitherto often 
used term of ‘‘interior form,’’ thus fixing the meaning of this 
expression which has been used thus far very equivocally and 
unclearly. I shall try to confer on this term another meaning. 
Having fixed in this way the concept of ‘‘form’’ and ‘‘content’’ 
in general, I can now begin to discuss the constitutive problem 
of form and content. I shall do this by applying it to the literary 
work, so as to produce an awareness of what is ‘‘form’’ and what 
is ‘‘eontent’’ for literary art in the various listed meanings. 
This will be facilitated by the circumstance that there exists 
among literary scholars a certain—not very consistent—practice 
of considering various components of the literary work sometimes 
as its ‘‘form’’ and sometimes as its ‘‘content.’’ I shall try to 
make this usage more precise, or, rather, to replace it by a range 
of precise solutions of the constitutive problem of form and content. 


RomMAaN INGARDEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CRACOW 
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NOMOLOGICAL AND TYPOLOGICAL SCIENCES * 


1. Classifications of sciences are of various kinds: 


A. Some of them have exclusively theoretical aims and appli- 
cations; others have also practical ones, since it is on their basis 
that science is organized, for instance, in the faculties of higher 
schools, or divisions of library catalogues of libraries are made. 
Only classifications that became practically useful were introduced 
into life and have achieved popularity. This was, for example, 
the case with the medieval division of sciences into ‘‘sermocinales’’ 
and ‘‘reales,’’ which became the basis of the division of schools 
into ‘‘trivium’’ and ‘‘quadrivium’’; the same was true of the 
classification of d’Alembert, which formed the theoretical basis 
of the great Encyclopedia. 

B. Some classifications introduced only new groupings of 
sciences, while others introduced only a new principle of groupings 
already known. Windelband and Rickert, in contrasting nomo- 
thetical and idiographical sciences, gave a new characterization 
of two groups of sciences, but these groups were already estab- 
lished before them. 

C. Classifications of sciences differ also in that some conceive 
the sciences in a broader, others in a narrower sense. Some, for 
instance, introduce into the sciences, technical disciplines which 
others do not consider as sciences at all. And some of them also 
include philosophy, which others do not count among the sciences. 
The classifications current in antiquity were even mainly classifi- 
eations of philosophy proper, and only additionally and in a 
secondary way classifications of special sciences. The modern 
classifications dealt in the first place with special sciences, and 
the classifications of d’Alembert and of Comte did not consider 
philosophy. This was done in connection with the change of 
the concept of science: if, as was the case in antiquity, only the 
knowledge of unchanging Being— roi dei dvros ériorhun—is to be 
considered as science, then this science will be first of all 
philosophy ; if, however, as happens mostly in modern times, only 
a methodically grounded and insofar as possible an assured 
knowledge is considered as a science, then philosophy may find 
itself out of bounds. 

D. Some methodologists classify sciences that really exist at 
a given moment—that is, more or less accidental creations of 


* Offprint from the Reports of the Polish Academy of Sciences, Vol. 
XLVI (1945), No. 1-5, pp. 28 ff. Translated from Polish by the special 
editor. 
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historical development. Others distinguish also such sciences as 
would exist if they were to attain the limit of their development. 
They classify not real sciences but idealized ones. And this is the 
work not only of speculative thinkers such as Trentowski or 
Wronski, but also of positivists such as Bain. 

E. But it should be stressed that two entirely different things 
are done under the heading of a ‘‘classification of sciences’’: first 
there is the division of sciences into growps of similar sciences; 
second there is their ordering, their arrangement according to a 
defined principle, the introduction of a rational order among them. 
When Comte divided the sciences into abstract and concrete ones, 
he fulfilled the first task, but he accomplished the second one 
when he ordered them according to the principle of diminishing 
generality from mathematics through astronomy, physics, chem- 
istry, biology to sociology. There were, however, many classifi- 
cations that accomplished only one of these tasks. The classifi- 
cation of Bacon merely grouped the sciences, while that of 
d’Alembert only ordered them—namely, genetically; he tried to 
arrange them in the order in which they arose in the human mind. 


2. For a long time the implicit premiss of the classifications 
was the assumption that all sciences have the same nature. It was 
thought that knowledge—if it be scientific—has fixed properties 


which are always the same; it is always of the sort found in the 
natural sciences; it is based on experience and aims at the 
establishment of general laws; if it lacks these properties, it is 
no science. 

But if sciences do not differ as to their nature, they may 
differ only as to their subject matter; and if they were to be 
differentiated, classified, grouped, ordered, it would be only 
according to their subject. It is on the basis of this principle 
that antiquity distinguished theoretical from practical sciences 
and the Middle Ages formal from material (real) ones. It is on 
this principle that Bacon and d’Alembert build their classifications. 

But this conviction about the common character of all sciences 
was questioned at the end of the 19th century. In the first place 
not all sciences are empirical: there are also some based not on 
experience but on axioms, and they do not inquire into real objects 
but into relationships between assertions or concepts. Such 
sciences are logic and mathematics. They are not empirical but 
axiomatic sciences, or, to put it differently, not material (real) 
but formal sciences. 

Second, not all material sciences have the same character. 
There is a clear difference between natural and humanistic sciences. 
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The humanistic ones differ from the natural ones not only by 
their subject matter but also by their character. Originally this 
was not taken to be a basic difference but only a different stage 
of development of science. But at the turn of the 19th and 20th 
centuries such a conception was considered incorrect. The his- 
torical sciences are not imperfect systematical sciences; they really 
differ from them and have a different task. A conviction arose 
that there are—as a matter of principle—two different kinds of 
science: one kind establishes particular facts, the other general 
laws. The difference between them is not a difference of subject 
matter because the same subject may be dealt with in both ways. 
The historical sciences (which comprise the majority of the 
humanistic ones) are of the first kind, the systematic sciences 
(which include a greater part of natural sciences) are of the 
second one. 

The division of sciences into sciences about facts and sciences 
about laws was carried through most consistently by Windelband 
and Rickert. They called the sciences stating singular facts 
idiographic ones and those asserting laws nomothetic ones. This 
division was almost universally accepted. It has the merit of 
pointing to the fact that not all sciences—as was formerly assumed 
in general—are nomothetical. Nevertheless the division is de- 
fective. It errs in two ways. In the first place, it assumes the 
existence of idiographie sciences which in fact do not exist. In 
the second place, it does not consider sciences which without being 
idiographical are not nomothetical either. 

It is true that the establishment of particular facts takes much 
space in the historical sciences. But this can be said also of 
systematical sciences and in a general way of all material (real) 
sciences, in the humanistic ones as well as in the natural ones. 
This is not a property differentiating the two groups. It is the 
starting-point in both groups. But it is not the aim in any of 
them. It is neither the aim nor the end of investigation in the 
historical, humanistic sciences, just as it is not in the systematic, 
natural sciences. There is no material science that could dispense 
with the statement of facts, but there is none either which would 
stop there. Materials for sciences or parts of sciences have an 
idiographic character but not whole sciences. There are no 
exclusively idiographical sciences. 


3. What character, then, have the sciences that are not nomo- 
thetical? What is the aim of those that do not undertake the 
establishment of laws? This question can only be answered in the 
following way: they try to establish types, various gestalten in 
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which the phenomena appear in a given field in order to dis- 
tinguish natural groups within these phenomena. Let us call 
those sciences that state laws nomological (this is a better name 
than ‘‘nomothetical’’ or ‘‘law-constituting,’’ since this concept 
presumes that we are constituting those laws, while it is a con- 
troversial question whether we posit or merely discover them in 
the phenomena), and the sciences establishing types—typological. 
The former establish laws, the latter types. While the former 
investigate what in a given field is common to all phenomena, the 
latter investigate those various forms (gestalten) in which the 
phenomena occur in these fields. This is the most essential 
division of sciences which reaches deeper than the division into 
natural and humanistic or systematical and historical sciences. 
It is not carried through according to the different subject matter 
of the sciences but on the basis of their different tasks. 

The historical sciences—for instance, the history of art or 
philosophy—not only state what works of art were created and 
what opinions were held in philosophy in the course of time but 
also what styles were formed in art, what kinds of doctrine, what 
trends existed in philosophy. And we see something similar in 
political or economic history. They, too, not only state particular 
events; they equally establish the general and typical forms that 
political or economic affairs assumed in a given historical period. 
They deal, in other words, with the historical types of politics and 
economy, just as other divisions of history deal with the types 
of art or philosophy. In al! its divisions history not only estab- 
lishes facts and orders them genetically but also establishes types. 

But not only history does this. It is done also by other non- 
historical sciences. All historical sciences are typological but not 
vice-versa: not all typological ones are historical. Geography is 
also a typological science. Systematic botany is also typo- 
logical, because it separates, contrasts, systematizes, classifies the 
types of plants. In this work it does not stress their origin in 
time, as does history, nor their distribution in space, as does 
geography, but it deals mainly with the manifold types existing 
in the world.of plants. 

The typological sciences emphasizing particularly the temporal 
properties of types are usually called historical. Those laying 
stress on their spatial properties may be called topographical, 
while for those that arrange the types without regard to their 
temporal and spatial characteristics we may reserve the name 
systematic. These are three varieties of typological sciences: 
historical, topographical, and systematic. But we must not con- 
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sider the topographical sciences as a separate group because they 
are far less developed. We might include them for the sake of 
simplification among the historical sciences in enlarging the 
concept of the latter. The historical sciences would then en- 
compass all those disciplines that inquire into the temporal-spatial 
distribution of phenomena. We would then be left with two 
varieties of typological sciences: the historical and the systematical 
sciences. 

As a result of these considerations we get the following simple 
table of sciences: 


formal 
Sciences * 
material (real) ¢ 


Nomological 


: Historical 
Typological C 


Systematical 


The main new feature of this table is constituted by the typological 
sciences. The concept of type on which they are based is neither 
a simple nor a very clear concept: as to this we should have no 
illusions. In natural sciences a type means more or less the same 
as ‘‘a stable species’’; in the humanistic ones it means more or 
less the same as ‘‘norm’’ or an average of some field of phenomena. 
But the concept of ‘‘law’’ on which the nomological sciences are 
based and also the concept of ‘‘fact’’ on which the idiographical 
sciences were supposed to be based are not very simple or clear 
either: this was shown conclusively by the methodology of the 
last decades. 

It is in accordance with the spirit of our time to assign to 
the typological sciences an essential position among the sciences: 
the concept of type is placed in the foreground in various fields 
and from different sides. It is natural that it was taken into 
consideration also in the classification of sciences. 


4. The division of sciences suggested here does not exclude the 
possibility of some other divisions, especially the division of 
sciences into natural and humanistic ones. This is a division 
completely different from that into nomological and typological 
ones. One could have doubts as to whether there are humanistic 
sciences, other than typological ones, but there are certainly 
natural sciences that are not nomological. The typological sciences 
are, namely, the following: historical geology (a typological science 
of. the historical variety) and the systematic botany of plants (of 
the systematic variety). Similarly all varieties of typological 
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sciences are to be found among the humanistic ones: the history 
of art belongs to the historical variety while comparative linguistics 
belongs to the systematic one. 

That there are two kinds of sciences, nomological and typo- 
logical, seems to be a non-controversial matter. But the scope of 
each might be a moot point, especially in humanistic sciences. 
One could hold not only that the typological sciences exist within 
the humanistic field but that the latter contains no other sciences, 
since the humanistic sciences do not wish to be purely idiographical 
and cannot be nomological. 

A case in point in this respect seems to be, first of all, 
psychology. There are, it is true, general psychological laws, 
although not many. But we should keep in mind that the 
humanistic sciences are not sciences about psychic phenomena as 
against the natural sciences which deal with physical phenomena. 
The history of art, ethnography, linguistics, and other typically 
humanistic sciences do not deal with psychical but with psycho- 
physical phenomena. The humanistic sciences are those that 
inquire into the creations of man—as against the natural sciences 
that inquire into creations of nature; this is the real difference 
between them. 

But if we understand them in that way, then psychology—at 
least in a certain part of it—is not a humanistic but a natural 
science because it deals not with creations of man but with man 
himself, who is a creation of nature. It is just this part of 
psychology that forms general laws. This part does not transcend 
in general the elements of psychical life. But if it proceeds from 
the elements to the complex forms (of psychical life), then it 
must differentiate between various types of experiences, various 
types of men, various characters, temperaments. Then it becomes 
a typological science. For some time this typological part of it has 
been given a separate name, namely, ‘‘characterology.’’ 

Sociology is also a typological science. Although it establishes 
connections within social phenomena and calls them laws, such 
connections exist only within the limit of some social type, while 
within another type there are others. There is something similar 
in economics and equally in linguistics. 

It is a marked tendency of contemporary humanistic sciences 
to transcend history, for instance, to create a theory of art in 
addition to a history of art, a theory of literature along with a 
history of literature. But a theory of art or a theory of literature 
is also a typological science—not a historical one, it is true, but 
a systematic one; it has no similarity with nomological sciences. 
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5. If we adopt the division of sciences into nomological and 
typological ones, there is no difficulty in deciding to which of the 
two groups a given science belongs. Difficulties may appear in 
philosophy, but not in the special sciences that emerged from it, 
such as logic, psychology, or history of philosophy. For it is 
clear that logic is a formal science (an axiomatic one), psy- 
chology—at least in its elementary part—a nomological one, while 
characterology is typological (in its systematic variety) ; history 
of philosophy is also typological (but in its historical variety). 
The difficulties occur only in the classification of philosophy 
‘*itself,’’ this central discipline that is left after the elimination 
of the ‘‘philosophical sciences’’—i.e., concerning the classification 
of epistemology or metaphysics. It is not convincing to put them 
into the realm of the nomological nor into that of the typological 
sciences, since they establish neither laws nor, for that matter, 
types. 

The solution may lie in the assumption that philosophy forms 
an additional, third group of sciences which establishes neither 
laws nor facts but some general hypotheses as to the nature of 
things or of cognition. But there might be another solution: 
philosophy cannot be placed in any group of sciences because—it 
is no science at all. It is something less or something more than 
a science. As Schlick puts it: even if we should accept the 
conception that philosophy is the queen of sciences, it was nowhere 
said that the queen of sciences must also be a science. And there 
are a sufficient number of classifications of sciences which share 
this standpoint. Philosophy may be conceived—as with Cournot— 
not as a separate science but as a component part of all sciences. 
Or—as with the contemporary positivists—as an operation 
preparatory to the sciences, as an art creating the necessary basic 
concepts and methodological directives for the sciences. Or if 
philosophy is conceived rather as metaphysics it may be placed 
closer to religion than to science. 

The history of the classification of sciences shows a certain 
variety—but not a very considerable one, as though the number 
of possibilities were rather limited, so that similar ideas reappear 
all the time. But a classification such as is proposed here has, 
it seems, not been thus far applied. The groups of sciences which 
it distinguishes have been distinguished formerly but according 
to a different principle. 


WLADYSLAW TATARKIEWICZ 
UNIVERSITY OF WARSAW 
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MARXIST DIALECTICS AND THE PRINCIPLE 
OF CONTRADICTION * 


... The question of the interpretation of movement and 
change on the basis of Marxist dialectics and along with it that 
of its relation to the logical principle of non-contradiction has a 
long history. Here are the roots of the thesis of the alleged 
contradiction between dialectics and formal logic. If the dialec- 
tical interpretation of movement were to result in the negation 
of the principle of logical non-contradiction, this would be tanta- 
mount to the denial of the validity of formal logic, a contradiction 
between the theses of dialectics and of formal logic. 

Dialectics explains the genesis of movement and development 
by the struggle between the internal opposites proper to all things 
and phenomena. This is expressed by the principle of the unity 
and conflict of opposites. The latter—a basic principle of 
dialectics—allegedly disagrees with the logical principle of contra- 
diction because, according to the well-known assertions of Hegel 
and of the classics of Marxism, movement is an objective contra- 
diction. Thus dialectics allegedly impairs the general validity 
of the logical principle of non-contradiction and along with it of 
the principle of excluded middle (as both of them may be 
converted into each other according to the law of de Morgan). 

It would seem that this standpoint is unequivocally stated in 
Marxist literature, as quotations from Marx, Engels, and Lenin 
might show. But if we investigate more closely the relationship 
of the classics (of Marxism) to the principle of contradiction, the 
problem complicates itself. 

There are a number of paragraphs, for instance, in Engels’ 
‘*Anti-Diihring,’’ where Engels combats the standpoint of meta- 
physics—in the Marxist sense of this word—and states that there 
is an inherent contradiction in every thing and every phenomenon 
which has an objective character. But in the paragraph... 
where he shows that a thing may be itself and simultaneously 
something else, he takes a negative position toward logical contra- 
diction in a train of thought. Thus Engels writes here . . . that 
so-called common sense becomes entangled in insoluble conira- 


* This paper is a slightly abridged translation by the special editor from 
the Polish original in Mysl Filozoficena, 1955, No. 4. The author refers in 
the beginning to another article of his dealing with the same subject: ‘‘The 
Principle of Contradiction in the Light of Dialectical Logic’’ (Myésl 
Wspodlezesna, 1946, No. 3-4). The author avers that he changed his former 
standpoint. The present article entails a criticism of the former one and an 
expression of this change. 
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dictions. ... Elsewhere (in the same book) he criticizes the 
system of Hegel because of its internal contradictions: ‘‘The 
system of Hegel... suffered also from incurable contra- 
dictions. ...’’ In both cases contradiction is deprecated as 
inadmissible, as is shown by the expressions ‘‘insoluble,’’ 
‘‘ineurable.’’ Such examples could be multiplied. 

If we want to comprehend the real relations of the classics 
of Marxist dialectics to the principle of contradiction, we must 
follow up how they make use of it in the course of reasoning, thus 
tacitly acknowledging its validity. If someone proves successfully 
that an opponent contradicts himself or is compelled to adopt a 
conclusion contrary to his own premisses, then the fallaciousness 
of his argumentation is proved. This method of rebuttal is often 
used in the works of the classics of Marxism. But this implies 
the validity of the principle of contradiction. Thus in his work 
‘‘Anarehism or Socialism?’’ Stalin castigates the anarchists who 
reproach Marxist dialectics for being a variety of the theories of 
eataclysms of Cuvier but who affirm at the same time that Marxism 
is based on Darwinism and takes an uncritical stand toward it... . 
‘Cuvier denies Darwinian evolution,’’ Stalin says, ‘‘and ac- 
knowledges only cataclysms . . . but Darwin denies the cataclysms 
of Cuvier and acknowledges gradual evolution... .’’ Stalin 
obviously reproaches his opponents with contradiction in reasoning 
and holds that this proves the fallaciousness of the reasoning in 
question. 

This method of proof is so frequent and customary in the works 
of the classics that it might seem trivial to mention it. But it may 
also be trivial to stress that a Marxist judge, confronted with the 
declaration of a defendant that he was and at the same time was 
not at home on the night in question, would not consider this 
contradiction as a reflection of the objective contradictions 
inherent in reality itself but as a proof that the defendant is 
lying. Trivial as such facts may be, they will be helpful in the 
course of our reasoning. 

Dialectics asserts the objective character of contradictions, 
but nevertheless Marxism rejects logical contradictions in thinking. 
The classics of Marxism condemn the narrowness of metaphysical 
thought with its scheme ‘‘either-or’’ and often show the necessity 
of replacing it by ‘‘and-and,’’ and in doing so they seem to attack 
the validity of the principle of contradiction. But they affirm it 
in other instances and assert even explicitly that the scheme 
‘‘either-or’’ is not metaphysical in itself or always erroneous... . 
There are cases when it is correct. ‘‘Either the victory of revolu- 
tion or the victory of counter-revolution,’’ said Lenin, ‘‘either 
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twenty years of appropriate policies toward the peasants or the 
downfall of the work of revolution for a long time.’’ 

Dialectics undoubtedly acknowledges the validity of the prin- 
ciples of contradiction and excluded middle at least to some 
extent, although it seems to limit their importance. But what 
actually are the limitations allegedly imposed by dialectics? The 
hackneyed answer is to the effect that those principles are valid 
when we analyze objects in a state of rest or inertia but lose their 
validity if we analyze movement or change. This is supposed to 
be due to the objective contradictions inherent in movement, in 
objects undergoing change. This answer is based on some para- 
graphs in the works of Engels (especially from ‘‘ Anti-Diihring’’). 
This conception was also advocated by Plekhanov in a close-knit 
theory. He supports a dual logic: a formal logic (that observes 
the principle of contradiction), indispensable for the analysis of 
states of rest of bodies; and a dialectical logic (rejecting the 
principle of contradiction), ‘‘the logic of contradictions’’ in the 
idiom of Plekhanov, indispensable for the analysis of movement 
and development. According to Plekhanov the logic of inertia 
(i.e., formal logic) would be a special ease of a higher logic, the 
dialectical kind, just as, e.g., Euclidean geometry is a special 
instance of a higher, non-Euclidean geometry. (Cf. G. V. 
Plekhanov, ‘‘Fundamental Problems of Marxism.’’) 


On the Meaning of the Word ‘‘Contradiction’’ 
in Marzist Philosophy 


Let us begin with those cases when Marxism rejects a contra- 
diction as something faulty ... , something not grounded in the 
objective properties of things but in a subjective error. One 
cannot say at the same time that Marxists are and are not the 
supporters of the cataclysms of Cuvier. ... The assertion that 
Napoleon died and did not die is absurd, being contradictory. 
‘ This applies also to the statement of the defendant who says that 
he was and was not at home on the crucial night. ... We could 
summarize all this in saying that a conjunction of two contra- 
dictory sentences . . . is rejected as false and that a contradiction 
in this sense is inadmissible. 

In all such cases ‘‘contradiction’’ as used in Marxist literature 

. is stricto sensu logical and referred to as ‘‘contradiction’”’ 
in logical literature. But this is not the only meaning of the 
word in Marxist writings. There ... we find other meanings 
of this term equivalent to ‘‘the unity of opposites.’’ 

The principle of the unity and the conflict of opposites is the 
central thesis of dialectics as it aims at clarifying the source of 
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movement and development, their mechanism. Every thing and 
phenomenon is a unity of opposites. In this dialectical thesis the 
term ‘‘contradiction’’ has a different meaning than in logic. The 
dialectical principle affirms that objects and phenomena have a 
polar structure, as concrete investigation of a given object shows; 
that the struggle of conflicting forces and tendencies in all things 
and phenomena is the source of movement, of change, and of 
development. The relationship of these ‘‘opposites,’’ i.e., of those 
poles of struggling forces and tendencies, is also called ‘‘contra- 
diction’’ in Marxist literature. But there is a great vacillation 

. in the use of such terms as ‘‘opposites,’’ ‘‘contradiction,’’ 
‘‘unity of opposites,’’ and even sometimes ‘‘unity of contra- 
dictions,’’ a vacillation all the more dangerous because of the 
disregard of the difference between ‘‘contradiction’’ in the 
dialectical and in the logical sense. 

The root of these terminological difficulties may be traced back 
to the works of Hegel. Even a cursory look at his ‘‘ Logice’’ shows 
that he was not aware of the difference between the meaning of 
‘‘eontradiction’’ in the logical principle of contradiction and in 
the relationship of ‘‘opposites’’ pointed to above. But the 
dialectical principle of the unity of opposites does not sanction the 
logical contradictions. Thus, the statement that a magnet has a 
north and a south pole, or the statement that the nucleus of the 
atom has a positive charge but that its periphery consists of 
negatively charged electrons, is not incompatible with the (logical) 
principle of contradiction since we do not say that the magnet 
has and has not a north pole; that there is and is not positive 
electricity in the atoms... . 

We have signalized the equivocal meaning of the term 
‘*dialectical contradiction.’’ It deals . . . sometimes with the 
polar structure of an object; in other cases—and these are the 
most interesting ones—with the struggle of opposed forces linked 
with the polar structure of the object. This is a classical example 
of the unity and struggle of opposites (e.g., the struggle of 
the bourgeoisie and of the proletariat as the motive force of the 
development of capitalist society). Finally, sometimes the opposi- 
tion between different aspects of an object which is investigated 
from various viewpoints may be in question: a developing organism 
is the same with regard to its complex structure but different if we 
consider its metabolism; the parliamentary system is progressive 
in a given period but contains in nuce germs of backwardness. 
When we formulate the principle of the unity of opposites, we 
merely state the struggle of opposing tendencies, the complex, 
polar structure of things and phenomena, or the contrariness of 
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aspects of an object investigated in various respects; but in each 
and every one of these cases we can and should talk in a manner 
free from logical contradictions. Hegel did not notice that very 
many meanings of the word ‘‘contradiction’’ were involved ; hence 
his errors concerning formal logic. That Hegel conceives ‘‘contra- 


diction’’ as a unity of opposites is evident from the following 
passage : 


In investigating the nature of contradiction we reach in general the 
conclusion that if it is possible to uncover contradictions in one thing or 
another, then this is per se no defect or flaw of that thing. On the contrary, 
every determination, every concrete thing, every concept is in its essence a 
unity of various and distinguishable moments. [Hegel, Works, Vol. V: Logic. 
Moscow, 1937, Russian edition, p. 523.] 


Here contradiction is clearly defined as unity of opposites. 
The examples of contradictions found in Hegel (e.g., the positive 
and negative pole of the magnet, positive and negative electricity, 
the centripetal and centrifugal forces active in the motions of the 
planets, above and below, father and son, etc.) have rarely any- 
thing to do with logical contradiction sensu stricto. 

The word ‘‘contradiction’’ in the sense of unity and struggle 
of opposites is evident in the essay of Lenin ‘‘ About Dialectics.’’ 
This is an elaboration of the thought that contradiction is the 
unity of opposites (a unity of contradictory parts). Stalin de- 
fined contradiction expressis verbis as unity and conflict of op- 
posites in the work ‘‘On Dialectical and Historical Materialism’”’ : 

As against metaphysics, dialectics presumes that internal contradictions 
are contained in the objects of nature, in the phenomena of nature, because 
all objects and phenomena of nature have a negative and a positive side, a 
past and a future, elements of obsolescence and of development, and that the 
struggle of these opposites, the struggle between old and new, between what 
dies and what is born, between what decays and what develops, is the internal 
content of the process of development, the internal content of the transforma- 


tion of the quantitative changes into qualitative ones. [Stalin: ‘‘ Questions 
of Leninism,’’ Warsaw, 1949, Vol. I, p. 338, ‘‘ Ksiazka i Wiedza.’’] 


Marxist literature employs ‘‘contradiction’’ in still another sense. 
We speak about contradictions in principle of the capitalist system, 
of class contradictions in capitalism, of the internal contradictions 


in the system of Hegel. This sense differs from those mentioned 
above. Thus Marx writes: 


In a certain phase of development the forces of material production of 
society get into a contradiction to the existing forms of production or—what 
is its legal expression—to the property relations among which they developed 
thus far. These relations now change from forms of development of productive 
forees into being their chains. Then follows the period of social revolution. 
[Marx, Selected Works, Vol. I, p. 338: On Critique of Economy, Preface. 
Warsaw, 1949. ‘‘Ksiazka i Wiedza.’’] 
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Here ‘‘contradiction’’ does not mean (as in logic) the relation 
of an affirmative to a negative judgment, nor does the writer 
ascribe contradictory properties to an object. By ‘‘contradiction’’ 
we mean here not only the struggle of opposed tendencies as the 
motive force of social development within a given social order, 
but in addition that the productive forces of society are unable to 
function within the existing relations of production; that an 
incompatibility has arisen between the productive forces and the 
relations of production so that the social mechanism is unable to 
function properly; that the social system collapses as a result of 
opposed tendencies active within it. The ‘‘internal contradictions 
of the social system’’ mean here the state of maladjustment, of 
incompatibility, of the parts of the social mechanism. If we speak 
about ‘‘contradiction’’ between the method and the system of the 
philosophy of Hegel, we have in mind the incompatibility between 
the dialectical method and absolute idealism. . 

But do we get into any conflict with formal logic .. . and 
especially with its principle of contradiction, when acknowledging 
the contradictions of the sort enumerated above? Obviously not. 

As a result we may safely state ... that there is no dis- 
agreement between the dialectical principle of the unity and the 
struggle of opposites as the source of movement and development, 
and the principle of logical non-contradiction. But one. . 
question which was central in the relation between dialectics and 
logie should still be discussed: the well-known assertion of Hegel 
and of the classics of Marxist dialectics that ‘‘movement itself is 
a contradiction’’ and that an adequate description of a moving 
body requires the use of contradictory sentences. 


Movement and the Question of Objective Contradiction 
Engels states: 


As long as we observe things in a state of rest and inertia . . . we do not 
find in them any contradiction. ... But if we observe them in movement, 
change, interaction . . . we get at once into contradictions. Movement itself 
is a contradiction. Even a simple mechanical change of place can be achieved 
only so that the body does and does not find itself simultaneously in the same 
place. The unceasing emergence and simultaneous resolution of this contra- 
diction constitutes precisely movement. [Engels, Anti-Diihring, Warsaw, 1949, 
‘*Wiedza i Ksiazka,’’ pp. 118-119.] 


Thus movement—especially mechanical movement—is an objective 
contradiction. . . . Engels took over the interpretation of move- 
ment as an objective contradiction from Hegel: 


The external sensory movement is the immediate being (of contradiction). 
A thing does not move in such a way that it is here in this ‘‘now’’ and in 
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another ‘‘now’’ there, but that it is and is not in this ‘‘here’’ simultaneously. 
One must agree with the ancient dialecticians that the contradictions dis- 
covered by them in motion really exist. It does not follow, however, that 
movement does not exist but that it is—on the contrary—an existing contra- 
dietion. [Hegel, ‘‘Logie,’’ p. 521.] 

Hegel refers to the ancient dialecticians in whose opinions the 
root of this question is to be sought, especially the famous 
antinomies of Zeno of Elea. According to Eleatic opinion, being 
is immutable and motion merely an illusion of imperfect human 
knowledge. The influence of this opinion is to be found in 
Plato and also in Aristotle. It all resulted in attempts to prove the 
impossibility of motion. The famous antinomies of Zeno are such 
an attempt. What interests us most here is the so called ‘‘ paradox 
of the arrow.”’ 

According to Zeno of Elea an arrow released from a bow finds 
itself in every time-segment in a different place, no matter how 
small the periods of time we choose. It is in every moment in 
some part of space. This ‘‘being’’ of the arrow is, however, 
equated by Zeno with its resting in that part of space. He 
concludes that if the arrow ‘‘rests’’ in every moment, its motion 
is impossible, an illusion. 

This antinomy may be handled in various ways. It has un- 
clarified meanings, such as those of the concept of a segment of 
time, of the spatial point, of continuity and discontinuity of time 
and space. But let us consider here one aspect that had con- 
siderable historical influence, namely, the meaning of the terms 
‘fis’? and ‘‘finds itself.’’ 

(K. Ajdukiewiez solved the question raised here by a different 
mode of reasoning in his article ‘‘Change and Contradiction’’ 
(MySl Wspélezesna), 1948, No. 8. I agree fully with the principle 
of his argumentation. Compare also his reference on the position 
of Bergson and Reinach. ) 

Zeno says that an arrow ‘‘is, finds itself’? in no matter how 
small a part of time in some place, meaning really by ‘‘is’’ and 
‘*finds itself’’: ‘‘rests.’’ But this is not correct, and hence the 
basic error of the paradox of Zeno. 

The meaning of the word ‘‘is’’ is equivocal. ... It denotes 
sometimes existence, sometimes class membership, sometimes 
equality, and sometimes ‘‘finds itself,’’ ete. Caution is therefore 
indicated in the analysis of this word because of possible con- 
fusions. To Zeno the sentence ‘‘a body is in a given point of 
space’’ means ‘‘finds itself’’ there, and both expressions are taken 
to mean ‘‘rests’? there. When investigating the possibility of 
movement Zeno already presumes that a body cannot ‘‘be’’ or 
‘*find itself’’ there otherwise than by resting there. To him the 
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motion of the arrow is an unbroken succession of states of rest 
in ever new parts of space. He remarks quite correctly that an 
unbroken succession of states of rest contradicts the concept of 
motion. The basic error consists in the attempt to ‘‘reduce’’ 
motion to a succession of states of rest. Movement cannot be 
explained by rest nor reduced to it. This is comprehensible, 
especially from the viewpoint of dialectics, which maintains that 
the concept of matter is indissolubly linked with that of motion; 
that matter is in continuous, unbroken movement, and that rest is 
only a moment within movement, its product, and always has a 
relative character. When we speak about a body as ‘‘resting’’ 
we have in mind the lack of some form of movement, not absolute 
rest. The body is at rest in relation to some other body if both 
of them move with the same speed and acceleration in regard to 
all other bodies. (This formulation is due to Helena Eilstein.) 
Rest may be conceived as a special, limiting case of motion with 
regard to another body (a ‘‘movement’’ with zero speed); but 
movement cannot be explained as a special case of rest as Zeno 
wanted. Motion is a primitive concept, not reducible to others 
and especially not to rest. To Zeno, however, rest was the 
primitive concept out of which he would attempt to deduce 
motion. No wonder that having chosen this as a starting point 
Zeno had to conclude with a denial of motion. In our context 
the word ‘‘is’’ or ‘‘finds itself’’ may mean either ‘‘it rests’’ or 
“it passes.’’ A body observed in some system may be there in 
the sense that it rests there, but also in the sense that it passes 
that place in this system. But passing is not rest and movement 
cannot be decomposed into static states.... A moving body 
passes through points in space. It ‘‘is’’ or ‘‘finds itself’’ there 
only in this sense. But if we should say now that a moving body 
is and is not in a certain point in space, meaning thereby that it 
passes and does not pass through that point of space, this would 
be contradictory but evidently also false. The moving body does 
pass through points in space. 

On the face of it, it would seem that the Eleatic error was a 
semantic one, a confusion of the meanings of the word ‘‘is’’; but 
this would be a purely formal statement because their error was 
linked with their metaphysical standpoint (in the Marxist sense 
of that word) which causes their use of coagulated absolute con- 
cepts. Their starting point was rest and the attempt to construe 
motion out of rest was bound to fail and to lead to a denial of 
motion. 

It should be forcefully stressed that the Eleatic error was 
historically motivated. Without awareness of the historical basis 
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of human knowledge and the dialectical character of its develop- 
ment we deprive ourselves of the ability to understand the real, 
essential problems concealed in the error of the Eleatics. Because 
there were real problems of dialectical contradiction there, in the 
form of the question of continuity and discontinuity of time and 
space, in the question of the enumerable infinite series that even 
in modern times plagued Hilbert, ete. The errors of the Eleaties 
were those of creative search, a result of real problems but at the 
same time the expression of the limited possibilities of their 
solution at this stage of development of science. 

It is interesting to study the genesis of the Eleatic errors and 
to analyze how those errors gravely influenced human thought 
and impressed themselves on the standpoint even of the opponents 
of metaphysics. False conclusions issued from false premisses 
which then offered the alternative: either to accept logical contra- 
diction or to deny objectivity of motion. This was the standpoint 
of Hegel as quoted above. The Eleaties rejected the contra- 
diction and denied consistently the objectivity of motion, while 
Hegel accepted objectivity of motion and consistently accepted 
logical contradictions in the sentences descriptive of motion. Two 
different solutions, based, however, on the same metaphysical 
standpoint—flowing out of the same erroneous premisses, the 
some erroneous attempt to construe motion out of rest. 

“There is no doubt that Hegel’s interpretation of movement 
influenced Marx and Engels and through them Lenin. Marx and 
Engels were all the more receptive to the reasoning of Hegel as 
there were additional stimuli due to the state of mathematics of 
that time which was very well known especially to Marx. 

In the mathematical analysis of that time the concept of 
infinitely small magnitudes derived from Newton and Leibniz 
played a basie part. Contradictory properties were attributed to 
these magnitudes, namely, a yuantity equal to zero and at the 
same time different from zero. It is clear that such a concept 
of infinitely small quantities reinforced the Eleatic suggestions. 
This was the general point of view commonly held by the mathe- 
maticians of that time and we cannot blame the classics for this 
reason. It is true that Augustin Cauchy and Bolzano had already 
achieved a revolution in the concept of the infinitesimal caleulus 
at that time, but their conceptions took effect only in the second 
half of the 19th century. Contemporary mathematical analysis 
rejects the traditional concept of infinitely small quantities and 
when using this term has in mind a series or a function approach- 
ing zero. Nothing is really left of the old contradictory concept 
of infinitely small numbers. 
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It follows that we must talk about movement and rest in a 
logically non-contradictory way. This by no means changes the 
essential theses of dialectics. Its essence, its core, is the principle 
of unity and struggle of opposites, not the negation of the 
(logical) principle of contradiction. Lenin wrote: ‘‘ We can define 
dialectics succinctly as the doctrine of the unity of opposites. 
Thus we can grasp the core of dialectics.’” Movement does not 
undermine the logical principle of contradiction but is the unity 
of opposites that we discover in investigating its concrete forms. 
The source of all movement and change is the struggle of internal 
opposites proper to every thing and every phenomenon. In this 
sense any thing and any phenomenon is contradictory as contain- 
ing internal opposites. This is the essence of dialectics which is 
not impaired by the preservation of the principle of logical non- 
contradiction. More than that: only in observing this principle 
is it possible to talk intelligently about dialectics and its principles; 
talk about the dialectic contradiction (ie., of the unity and 
struggle of opposites) in a logically non-contradictory way. 
Otherwise all judgments would be equally valid and all principles 
and laws would lose all sense and meaning. 

These considerations regarding mechanical movement and its 
relationship to the logical principle of contradiction apply fully 
to any form of change ... which is a continuous decay and 
birth, a unity of past and future, a unity of opposites. But an 
adequate description of change must not impair the validity of the 
logical principle of contradiction. . 

Dynamism is not reducible to a static state, movement is not 
reducible to rest. When we analyze more closely the instances 
that allegedly prove the contradictory character of change, if there 
is seemingly a conflict with the logical principle of contradiction, 
it is reducible to such errors as the attempt to explain dynamism 
by a static state, a confusion of the determinations of the subject 
in question, of dealing with the definitions characterizing it in 
different periods of time as definitions characterizing it in one 
and the same period (for instance, progressiveness and backward- 
ness of some institution in different historical periods, etc.). 

In showing that reality is changeable we do not impair the 
logical principle of contradiction nor the essence of dialectics. On 
the contrary, we stress thereby that change is a unity and conflict 
of contraries. But only in respecting the logical principle of 
contradiction can we understand the dialectical concept of change 
and development. .. . 


Apam ScHaFrF 
DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY AND SOCIOLOGY 
OF THE PoLIsH ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 
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UNDREDS of pages have already been written about the 

difference between legal and moral norms. Some authors 
have seen the difference in their external form, others in their 
content, some in their origin, others in the circumstances under 
which they are binding, or in sanctions applied to those who 
did not conform themselves to their commands. One of these 
numerous proposals will be discussed here. It seems particularly 
attractive and has been largely accepted, not only by jurists but 
also by social anthropologists studying legal institutions in primi- 
tive societies. This proposal had been advocated and treated in 
the most exhaustive way by L. Petrazycki, whose works have 
been recently translated into English.t Petrazycki was professor 
at the University of Warsaw from 1917 until his death in 1931. 
It was there that the present author attended his lectures with 
a number of other students attracted by his fame as a jurist 
and moral scientist. 

According to Petrazycki, moral norms are norms which 
command without authorizing anybody to claim the deed com- 
manded, while legal norms are not just unilaterally binding but 
give to others a right to claim the fulfillment of the norm. The 
former are only imperative, while the latter have an imperative- 
attributive character. This characterization, as the author ex- 
plains, is not to be treated as a description of the existing division 
of roles in the domain of morality on the one hand, and law on 
the other, but it constitutes a proposal for a demarcation line. 
This proposal is not a purely conventional one, but it grasps the 
very nature of law, which has, as yet, not been adequately 
characterized by theorists. It is only this distinction which makes 
it possible to formulate adequate theories concerning either moral- 
ity or law, i.e., theories which embrace all the objects belonging 
to the characterized class and refer to these objects exclusively. 

As mentioned above, this theory is widely known and widely 
accepted. Referring to Petrazycki, the German jurist, G. 
Radbruch, accepts the former’s distinction as one of the differences 
between morality and law. ‘‘The legal obligor,’’ as he writes 
in his studies on legal philosophy, ‘‘is always confronted with 
an obligee, an interested claimant, whereas to the moral duty 
such an obligee is attached only as a symbol when it is called 
a duty toward one’s own conscience, toward humanity in one’s 
own person, toward one’s better self. In the field of law one 


1 Leon Petrazycki, Law and Morality, tr. by H. W. Babb (Harvard Univ. 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1955). 
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may talk of duty as an obligation that is owed; but the moral 
duty is not 'thus owed to a creditor, but is a duty pure and 
simple.’’? G. del Vecchio in his article, ‘‘Homo juridicus,’’ treats 
this distinction as firmly established. ‘‘L’impératif juridique,’’ 
he writes, ‘‘a ceci de particulier par rapport a l’impératif moral, 
qu’il fait naitre un devoir dans un sujet a l’égard d’un autre 
sujet, et celui-ci, par cet acte méme, acquiert la faculté d’exiger 
que ce devoir soit rempli.’’* 

This distinction, clear and convincing at first sight, can be 
interpreted in different ways, and each of these interpretations, 
as we shall endeavor to show, encounters difficulties that are not 
easy to overcome. We shall examine them successively, referring 
to the writings of Petrazycki and especially to his book on the 
‘Motives of Human Conduct,’’ published in German in 1907 * 
and incorporated in an abridged form in the collection recently 
published in English. 

According to the first interpretation, a norm like ‘‘Honor 
thy father and thy mother’’ would be legal for X if X considered 
not only that people are under the obligation of honoring their 
parents, but also that parents are entitled to require it as some- 
thing due to them. To be entitled to require is, in other words, 
to have the right to do so or, in still other words, to make justified 
claims. In fact, in Petrazycki’s writings we find on many 
occasions a distinction of justified and unjustified claims, reason- 
able and unreasonable demands. It would be absurd, in his 
opinion, to interpret the rule: ‘‘Resist not evil. Whoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek turn to him the other also; and 
if any man will sue thee at law and take away thy shirt, let him 
have thy cloak also,’’ as a bilateral rule giving to the offender 
the right to smite the left cheek or the right to obtain the cloak. 
Although it would be less absurd to treat the obligation of 
humility, chastity, and perfection as bilateral, the obligations 
formulated in the New Testament are generally unilateral and 
do not allow one to claim from anybody the fulfillment of its ideals. 

All those writers who accept Petrazycki’s distinction of law 
and morality also accept his distinction of absurd and reason- 
able claims. The social anthropologist Bronistaw Malinowski 
adopts, as what he calls the anthropological definition of law, the 


2 The Legal Philosophies of Lask, Radbruch and Dabin, tr. by Kurt Wilk 
(Harvard Univ. Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1950), p. 81. 

8 This article has been published in the collection Droit, Morale, Moeurs 
(Ed. Sirey, Paris, 1936), pp. 1-20. The quoted passage is on p. 3. 


4‘*Ueber die Motive des Handelns und iiber das Wesen der Moral und 
des Rechts,’’ 1907. 
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following formula: ‘‘The rules of law stand out from the rest in 
that they are felt and regarded as the obligations of one person 
and the rightful claims of another.’’® It is, according to him, 
the only definition which gives an adequate idea of the function 
of law in a primitive society. 

The use of expressions like ‘‘rightful’’ or ‘‘valid claims’’ 
seems very dangerous for the definition, since a claim is rightful 
or valid always in reference to some rules which are tacitly 
assumed. When somebody holds that parents may not request to 
be honored by their children or that nobody ean claim humility 
from other people, this ‘‘cannot’’ does not constitute a technical 
impossibility, like the impossibility of being in two different places 
at the same time. ‘‘Cannot’’ means here: ‘‘is in disagreement 
with a rule treated as self-evident.’’ Bentham already knew very 
well that the notion of valid claims or rights implied the existence 
of rules of a higher order. Although he sympathized with the 
spirit of the ‘‘Declaration’’ of the French Revolution, he could 
not agree with its form, since the notion of rights, involving a 
reference to rules, could not, in his opinion, be used as the 
starting point. 

Petrazycki does not usually support by any argument his 
opinion that a claim in a given case is not valid. Rather excep- 
tionally, when treating the obligation of humility, chastity, and 
perfection as unilateral, he points to the prejudicial consequences 
of entitling people to such claims. Claims of this kind would make 
peaceful conditions impossible within a society, the more so as 
people are inclined to demand of their neighbors much more 
than they demand of themselves. Thus in this case Petrazycki 
thinks it unreasonable to claim humility or perfection from people 
in view of the tacitly assumed principle of avoiding conflicts 
between members of a society. A principle of this or of some 
other kind is always to be found in the arguments of those who 
consider a claim valid or not. And then the question immediately 
arises: is this rule of reference moral or legal? This question can 
be answered only by recurring to new principles, necessary for 
deciding whether it is unilateral or bilateral, i.e., connected with 
valid claims or not. Thus we find ourselves involved in a 
regressus which leads us to infinity, or to a point where, having 
no more rules of a higher order to refer to, we cannot apply the 
distinction of moral and legal rules any more. 

Let me know, one could say, which claims are valid and which 
are not, according to your opinion, and it will give me an idea 
of the ethics you advocate, the distinction of valid and invalid 


5 Crime and Custom in Savage Society (London, 1932), p. 55. 
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claims being symptomatic of people’s moral attitudes. He who 
thinks that chastity cannot be requested from others reveals either 
that, according to him, chastity does not always deserve approval, 
or that we cannot interfere in the private life of our neighbors 
and that everybody may dispose of his own person as he likes. 
He who holds that humility cannot be a matter of claim manifests 
his opinions on what should be the proper relations of man to man. 
A person approving of a social hierarchy, like the hierarchy of 
a caste system, would probably have a different view of the subject. 
The decision, whether the norm, ‘‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother,’’ is legal or moral, would, in conformity with Petrazycki’s 
eriteria, depend on the opinion whether symmetrical relations of 
love and friendship are not preferable in family life to asym- 
metrical ones, and on the opinion whether the very fact of giving 
birth to their children entitles parents to claim an attitude of 
respect which can be due only for personal merits. And whoever 
treats the claim to smite the other cheek as absurd confesses that 
the idea contradicts his fundamental concepts of human dignity. 

The use of the concept of valid claim does not necessarily 
involve a reference to moral principles. In judging a claim 
absurd or unreasonable, people may refer also to legal rules, 
rules of custom, or technical principles. Thus, e.g., he who denies 
the right of parents to be honored may refer to the fact that 
emotions are spontaneous and cannot be felt on command. But 
the very fact that the concept of a valid claim usually implies 
reference to moral or legal norms renders the use of this concept 
impossible in the definition of law. 

Let us now consider another interpretation of the concept of 
valid claim, which can also be derived from Petrazycki’s writings 
as well as from the writings of those theorists who share his 
opinions. 

According to Petrazycki, the fact that moral norms are only 
imperative, while legal ones are imperative and attributive, is not 
necessarily expressed in the formal structure or the content of a 
norm, since norms usually have an elliptical form. The distinction 
is ultimately a psychological one, and it is impossible to class a 
norm either as legal or as moral, without knowing the state of 
mind of the person who makes use of it, the norm being legal 
when connected with a bilateral ‘‘impulsion,’’® and moral when 
the impulsion is only unilateral. 


6 The word ‘‘impulsion’’ used in the English translation of Petrazycki’s 
writings which was mentioned above, corresponds to the Polish ‘‘emocja’’ 
which denotes a particular state of mind of a _ passive-active nature. 
[A feeling.—Eprror. } 
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By adopting this psychological point of view, we may give a 
different interpretation to the concept of a valid claim: a claim 
can be considered valid not with reference to certain principles 
but with reference to some socio-psychological fact, namely, the 
fact of being widely experienced in the given group. In this 
case, a norm recommending action A would be legal when used 
by X if X felt not only an obligation to perform A, but also the 
pressure of claims on the part of his fellow-men, these claims 
being sufficiently widely shared to be treated as justified and not 
as matter of individual caprice. This reference to claims as 
social facts gives to the psychological definition of Petrazycki a 
certain stability, since the person obliged has his counterpart in 
another person, not imaginary but real, who requires the action 
recommended by the norm and is in his claims supported by 
other members of the group. Petrazycki himself often interpreted 
his distinction in that way, e.g., when he was stressing the pressure 
of social claims upon the mind of individuals or when he de- 
scribed the social evolution of norms. Whenever people became 
conscious of their rights, whenever, according to Petrazycki’s 
expression, their mind freed itself from servitude, unilateral 
norms were transformed into bilateral ones, a social process which 
he considered not only as evolution but also as progress. 

By interpreting in this way the distinction of legal and moral 
norms, we avoid the danger of defining valid claims by referring 
to norms of a higher order. But since the validity of claims is 
here ascertained by their very existence, the notion of claim 
itself must be clear enough to enable us to decide whether in a 
given case we have to do with a claim of this sort or not. This 
notion was not so important when the claim could only be imagined 
and when the only thing which mattered was whether it was 
considered valid, from the point of view of certain assumed 
principles. Now it can be valid only when real and commonly 
shared. 

The notion of claim is certainly not simple, and what seems 
particularly interesting to a moral scientist is to clarify its relation 
to moral disapproval. Does not any claim contain a potential 
disapproval, in case it is not complied with? And does not any 
moral disapproval imply a claim? He who claims from his em- 
ployer a two-weeks leave after a year of hard work will disapprove 
of the refusal. Inversely, does not he who disapproves of his 
friend, who has deserted his wife and children, claim a different 
behavior? For some theorists, e.g., E. Westermarck, moral dis- 
approval is always an expression of resentment, and the concept 
of resentment seems very closely related to that of claim. 
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These questions being as yet unanswered, the denotation of 
the term ‘‘claim’’ must be treated as rather vague. It is a well- 
known fact that every frustrated expectation, e.g., an expectation 
due simply to habit, can give rise to claims. A child who is 
accustomed to being kissed by his mother when going to bed 
experiences a resentful claim, when his mother, absorbed by guests, 
forgets to perform her ‘‘duty.’’ Everybody knows that a favor, 
regularly bestowed, gives rise to claims on the part of the bene- 
ficiary, and the ‘‘impulsions’’ of the benefactor, unilateral at 
first, can in course of time easily take an imperative-attributive 
form. Unilateral norms, sufficiently integrated by habit in the 
minds of people belonging to a group, are usually transformed 
into bilateral ones. This fact explains why, as the example of 
Petrazycki shows, it is not easy to quote instances of unilateral 
norms. They always seem bilateral when they are really binding, 
and in order to find examples of unilateral norms we must turn 
either to norms which have never been treated as binding, as 
is the case of the norm which recommends us to offer the other 
cheek, or to norms which have been binding in the past but 
nowadays are treated rather as obsolete, as is the norm ‘‘ Honor 
thy mother and thy father’’ in those countries where mutual 
love and comradeship has replaced a hierarchical structure of the 
family. 

Thus, if the existence of widely experienced claims is decisive 
for ineluding the given norm in the class of legal norms, among 
the really binding norms, practically nothing is left to morality. 
Even’ the norm recommending love of one’s neighbor, always 
quoted as a typical example of a unilateral norm, can in some 
eases be bilateral, as, e.g., in the case of maternal love. People 
disapprove of a mother who does not love her child. The child 
can claim her warm attention, and the mother herself can feel 
guilty of disappointing these claims, which she considers valid. 

Let us sum up our criticism. As a psychologist, Petrazycki 
in principle treats the difference between imperative and 
imperative-attributive obligations as based upon a distinction in 
the corresponding ‘‘impulsions.’”’ Whenever X deems himself 
obliged to perform action A, and thinks of A as owed to another 
person, his obligation is legal, as, e.g., when he pays the agreed 
wages to his servant. Whenever he does not consider his obliga- 
tion as due to somebody, his obligation is moral, as is usually 
the case in giving alms. In this form the distinction of legal 
and moral rules does not seem operational, since we have always to 
inquire what is the state of mind of the person who makes use 
of the norm, and it may easily happen that the same norm, 
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recommended by the same person, is moral at one time and legal 
at another. 

It is probably the need to make the distinction more steady 
and more predictable which leads Petrazycki to introduce the 
additional condition that the claim be valid and to reject all un- 
reasonable and absurd claims. Even when he does not speak 
quite explicity of validity, although he often does, this condition 
is felt to be latent in his distinction, while it is introduced 
expressis verbis into the definition of law by B. Malinowski who, 
as quoted above, speaks of rightful claims. 

Taking into account this additional condition, we faced two 
possibilities of its interpretation, neither of them free from 
difficulties. If a claim is rightful, or even only seems rightful, 
with reference to some norms, we are engaged in a regress. If a 
claim is rightful in virtue of the fact that it is widely shared, 
only those norms which are obsolete or have never been binding 
are left to morality, since all norms really accepted in society 
seem associated with claims. 

We should like to conclude these remarks with some historical 
considerations. The distinction between legal and moral norms, 
as discussed above, has been usually associated with the name of 
Petrazycki, who undoubtedly was the first to develop it at length 
and made out of it the basic difference between morality and law. 
But germs of this distinction are to be found already among 
18th-century writers who opposed charity to justice, considering 
that the first cannot be required from anybody, while the second 
is subject to claims. This distinction, treated as a distinction 
within the domain of morality, was later discussed in the fifth 
chapter of J. S. Mill’s ‘‘Utilitarianism.’’ In that chapter Mill 
dwells upon the concept of justice in connection with the principle 
of utility. When referring to a distinction of duties of perfect 
and imperfect obligation he writes as follows: 


Duties of perfect obligation are those duties in virtue of which a correlative 
right resides in some person or persons; duties of imperfect obligation are 
those moral obligations which do not give birth to any right.... I think it 
will be found that this distinction exactly coincides with that which exists 
between justice and the other obligations of morality. ... It seems to me 
that this feature in the case—a right in some person, correlative to the moral 
obligation—constitutes the specific difference between justice and generosity 
or beneficence. Justice implies something which it is not only right to do, and 
wrong not to do, but which some individual person can claim from us as his 
moral right.? 


This distinction, as we mentioned before, and as is obvious from 
the passage quoted, is for Mill a distinction of two kinds of moral 


7 Utilitarianism (Everyman’s Library), p. 46. 
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rules. But the rules of justice are, according to him, connected 
with law. The term ‘‘just,’’ as he shows, is derived from 
‘‘iussum,’’ i.e., ‘‘that which has been ordered,’’ and is in different 
languages related to law, while conformity to law is the primitive 
element in the formation of the notion of justice. Thus the 
characteristic of rules of justice can be considered as a character- 
istie of rules of law, which makes the analogy with Petrazycki’s 
distinction still more evident. Later in the same chapter Mill 
tries to explain what is a right. ‘‘When we call anything a 
person’s right, we mean that he has a valid claim on society to 
protect him in the possession of it, either by the force of law or 
by that of education and opinion.’’ If somebody should ask, 
why society ought to support this claim, Mill confesses to be able 
to give no other reason than general utility. The claim, as we see, 
is addressed here, in his opinion, not to an individual but to 
society. 

There is a further analogy between Mill and Petrazycki which 
deserves attention: both agree in attributing peculiar importance 
to bilateral rules. Rules of justice form ‘‘the most sacred and 
binding form of all morality,’’ writes Mill in the same chapter, 
and ‘‘Justice is a name of certain classes of moral rules, which 
concern the essentials of human being more nearly.’’ Petrazycki 
makes a comparison of moral rules to champagne, while legal 
rules are compared to water—to goose wine, as he used to say. 
They are much more useful in the life of society and endowed 
with a much greater motivational force. Thus the conversion of 
moral consciousness into a legal one always constitutes an important 
step forward. 

The difficulties encountered in Petrazycki’s characterization 
of law and morality do not diminish the respect due to all his 
valuable contributions in these domains. In both of them he 
combated with great energy and success all possible forms of 
fiction. This makes him a successor of Bentham, whose tracking 
of fictions in morality and law only now begins to be sufficiently 
appreciated. 
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